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There is nothing radical about Pearson and Kirchwey’s Essentials of English—nothing extreme or 
faddish. These books contain nothing untried. They are not startlingly novel and different from similar 
books. 

Not at all. They follow those general lines of treatment that wide experience to-day has shown to 
be most comimonly successful with pupils and teachers. It is not in what they do that they are unlike 
other language books, but in how they do it. 

It is the careful attention paid tothe little, as well as to the big things, the happy combination of 
inductive and laboratory methods, the rare adaptation of the work to the pupil’s mentality, nature, and 
interests, the skillful organization and interrelation of the lessons, that give Pearson and Kirchwey their 
Strong individuality, and stamp them as superior. There is a perfection in every part with a perfect co- 
ordination of the parts. There is a friendly intimacy to the manner of presentation that has a rare charm 

- and makes a deep impression on pupils wherever the books are in use. 
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Accuracy, 


Rapidity, and 
Reasoning Power 


in the use of numbers and in their 
application to everyday problems are 
demanded in every department of the 
commercial and industrial world today. 


Silver-Burdett Arithmetics 


train for the development of just these powers. 
Through the use of this series the pupil receives a 
thorough grounding in the subject of arithmetic and 
a mental training so closely associated with the 
affairs of everyday life that he is prepared to take 
advantage of any opportunity open to him. 
Their popularity proves that they 
stand the schoolroom test. 

Published in 1913, they have been adopted, wholly or 
in part, by cities and towns in 29 states. The State 
of Indiana and the State of Arizoma have both 
adopted the series for exclusive use for five years. 
The State of Alabama has also adopted Book Three 
for exclusive use in the high schools of the state for 
four years. 


‘Silver, Burdett & Company 


Boston New York Chicago San Francisco 
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SURE POP AND THE 
SAFETY SCOUTS 


By ROY RUTHERFORD BAILEY. Written in the interest of 
Safety First at the suggestion of the National Safety Council 
and published under its auspices. VI+130 pages. Bound 
in cloth. Illustrated in colors. Mailing price 42 cents. 


HEN Bob and Betty meet Colonel Sure Pop, 
the quaint, mysterious, jolly, loveable little 
Colonel of the Borderland Scouts, they enter upon 
a thrilling series of adventures in Safety, They 
learn about the need for Safety First in their ad- 
ventures with a live wire, on the railroad, at a 
fire, in workshops and mills, and they earn the 
right to wear the magic button of the Safety 
Scouts. Incidentally, they gain true ideals of 
courage, helpfulness, self-reliance, self-control. 
No more interesting and valuable book for 
supplementary reading has been published for 
years. For use from the fourth grade up. 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 
6 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago 


Recognize that the foundations of good citizenship are more securely laid 
-ina clear knowledge of the questions of today than in a memorizing of events 


long past. Use a text that is interesting, well-organized, fully illustrated, for in- 
stance, An American History (662 pages; $1.50), by David Saville 
Muzzey, of Columbia University. 


Supplement the text with regular assignments in reading sources. Unless 
your library ranges from Hakluyt to the Congressional Record,.it is best to put 
a source-book in the hands of the student. You will be astonished at the 
completeness, variety, and dramatic interest of Readings in American 
History (594 pages; $1.50), also by Professor Muzzey. 


For reviews, quizzes, and for constant aid in fixing the continuity of 
events in the student's mind you will save yourself much drudgery by using 
An Outline of American History (92 pages; 40 cents), by Jonas 
Viles, of the University of Missouri. It is based directly on Muzzey. 


GINN AND COMPANY: Publishers 
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Chicago 
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A. E. WINSHIP, Editer 


LATIN IN THE EIGHTH GRADE 


There is a lively discussion in many quarters 
regarding the teaching of Latin in the eighth 
grade, whether that grade is in the elementary 
school or in a junior high school. This is 
surely a live question, one in which there is 
much interest all over the country. 

Is the eighth grade to be permanently ele- 
mentary, or is it to be extra-elementary or sub- 
high? It is not a question primarily of Latin, 
but of the location of the eighth grade. 

Secondarily, it is a question of Latin. Can 
ordinary eighth-grade pupils learn enough of 
Latin to be of value? Can enough Latin be 
mastered to save a year or half-year in the 
high school? If so, is it worth while? 

Is it a wise use of their time if the pupils are 
not going to the high school? 

Is the eighth-grade age a good age for the 
study of Latin? 

These are not questions to be settled by an 
editor, a superintendent or a_ teacher from 
prejudice. It is big enough for the judgment 
of many. The readers of the Journal of Edu- 
cation are entitled to know what the profession 
thinks. — Editor. 

SUPERINTENDENT J. F. Keatine, 
Pueblo, Col. 


My judgment is that the eighth grade is to 
become permanently sub-high. Secondarily, I 
feel that the ordinary eighth grade pupil might 
learn enough Latin to save a half-year in the 
high school or possibly a whole year, but it will 
be at the expense of his other work. I, there- 
fore, think that for the ordinary eighth grade 
pupil it is not worth while to spend the time 
required to master first year Latin, but all 
eighth grade pupils are not ordinary. Our ex- 
perience is that there are those among them 
who are looking forward to college and are 
really students along academic lines who are 
able to do the work. 

In answer to the question, is it a wise use 
of their time if the pupils are not going to the 
high school, I am firmly convinced it is a very 
unwise use of their time. There are too many 
other things of more value to them, and, of 
course, this is largely a question of values. 

As to your last question, “Is the eighth grade 
age a good age for the study of Latin?” No. 
Not with the present method of approach. If 
it could be taught as we teach a modern lan- 
guage, my answer would be, Yes If every lan- 
guage taken up could be taught in the natural 
way, then the earlier it is undertaken the bet- 
ter. Finally: It has taken me a long time to 


come to the conclusion that I ai about to state. 
I, myself, was trained in the classics, and all my 
traditions are in favor of them, but my experi- 
ence and observation as a schoolman has forced 
me rather reluctantly to the conclusion that 
Latin, for most of the pupils now studying it, 
has little value when compared with other 
things the modern high school has to offer. A 
changed environment demands a changed cur- 
riculum. It is the schools’ -business now to 
make those studies cultural as well as practical 
that have for so long been regarded as purely 
utilitarian. 
H. C. Nurrine, 
Department of Latin, 

University of California. 

There can be little doubt that, within a few 
years, junior high schools will be found in most 
of the large cities of the United States; and, as 
a result of this new administrative grouping, 
there will be increasing opportunity for children 
in the public schools to begin the study of a 
foreign language as early as the seventh grade. 
The Journal, therefore, has suggested a very 
timely topic in raising the question whether or 
not Latin should be included among the studies 
open to these younger students. 

After some years of observation and experi- 
ence I am convinced that Latin should by all 
means be so included. Some of the chief rea- 
sons leading to this conclusion are as follows:— 

(1) The spirit in which the younger Latin 
student approaches his task.— The mastery of 
forms, which is often very distasteful to an older 
pupil, is “fun” for his younger brother or sis- 
ter. In the seventh grade the children are not 
deterred by diffidence from participating in the 
class exercise; they will attempt anything the 
teacher asks, and in fact are eager to be called 
on. And the mere childish. emulation to do 
“what the big children are doing” will carry 
them through many a difficulty. At first sight, 
these may seem trifling factors, but the teacher 
who knows how to take advantage of them skil- 
fully can bring a class throuzh to the reading 
of a Latin author without having even the av- 
erage student discover that Latin is “hard and 
dry”: and if the pupil does not make that “dis- 
covery” before reaching this point, he is not 
likely to do so afterward. 

(2) The larger opportunity to develop real 
reading power.—Here it is that the child who 
begins the study of Latin early shows most 
clearly the superiority of his training. In the 
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ordinary four-year high school course it is not 
at all strange that “the mortality is frightful” 
when ninth grade beginners, who have spent a 
year primarily on forms and rules, are plunged 
without warning into the difficulties of Caesar’s 
narrative. In many cases they thave not had 
time to master the formidable word lists pre- 
sented in successive lessons, and their practice 
in reading has been so limited that the change 
to Caesar is somewhat like skipping from the 
second reader to Burke. 

For the seventh yvrade beginner all this is 
changed; his small daily vocabularies have been 
driven home by abundant oral and _ written 
work; and, being led along gradually through 
carefully graded reading, he acquires a real ap- 
prehension of the Latin sentence, including its 
word order; he is not attacking puzzles to be 
solved by formulae, he really reads. One pupil, 
who was “personally conducted’ along this 
route, read at sight the whole of the college 
preparatory course (excepting the Archias), 
along with generous sections of Nepos, Sal- 
lust, Velleius Paterculus, Quintus Curtius, Livy 
and Ovid. This is wn extreme case, but it 
shows the possibilities that lie in early begin- 
ning and the use of properly graded introduc- 
tory material. 

(3) Opportuneness of the time for reinfore- 
ing the work in English.— Under this head no 
exposition is needed, for teachers who have had 
experience are unanimous in their verdict that 
Latin begun in the seventh grade can be made 
to tell far more effectively for the student’s 
mastery of English than Latin begun in the 
ninth grade. 

These seem to be the chief advantages of be- 
ginning Latin in the grades. It now remains 
to speak of two precautions that are essential 
to the success of such work. 

(1) The appointment of competent teachers. 
—It will not do to say: “These are mere chil- 
dren, and anyone can do the work.” As a 
matter of fact, many teachers of high school 
Latin are not well enough acquainted with the 
language to teach Latin in the grades, and many 
others who have the requisite knowledge do not 
possess the patience and tact required in the 
adjustment to this new field of teaching. Still 
less is there room in these grade classes for 
the “teacher” who would use the position to 
acquire funds whereby to pursue a law course 
Or to purchase a trousseau. ‘The call is for a 
broad-gauge teacher, who knows something 
about the rest of the curriculum as well as about 
Latin, and who is willing to spend and be spent 
until he has fully mastered the problem pre- 
sented by these classes of younger children. 
Only on this basis can large success reasonably 
be expected. 

(2) Careful articulation with the high school 
eourse in Latin. — Where the schools: are or- 
ganized on the six-six or six-three-three basis, 
the children who begin Latin in the seventh 
gtade may be under the direction of the same 
teadhers for three years, and no difficult problem 
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of co-ordination would be likely to arise. But 
with the eight-four plan it may require carefut 
planning on the part of grade and high school 
teachers to arrange the course in such a way 
that the pupil who begins Latin in the seventh 
or eighth grade will come up to the high school, 
in the ninth year, with his Latin brought ex- 
actly to a point where he can enter a new class 
without loss or difficulty. 

So far as it is possible to judge at the present 
time, the question of beginning Latin in the 
seventh grade seems likely to be far more 
pressing than that of Latin for the eighth grade 
only; but even where it is possible to put the 
beginning of Latin no lower than the eighth 
grade, such prolongation of the course is be- 
yond question worth while. Much will depend 
upon the teacher and the method employed. 
Under proper conditicns, even the student who 
is not going on to high school can gain much 
from a year thus spent. He will acquire an added 
insight into the sources and the resources of his 
own speech, and there may be opened up for 
him a new vista of thought and feeling. 

Just at this juncture, the proposal to begin 
the study of Latin in the eighth grade gains an 
added interest from the fact that it is under- 
stood that the sub-committee appointed by the 
National Education Association has taken up, 
as its first problem, the overcrowded program 
of the first year Latin class in the regular four- 
year course, and that it is about to recommend 
that “beginning Latin” be spread over a period 
of a year and a half. It has been tacitly as- 
sumed that the added time would be gained by 
extending “beginning Latin” into the tenth 
grade; another solution might be found in be- 
ginning Latin in the eighth grade. 

Note: It may be worth while to call attention to the University of 
Pittsburgh bul etin, Latir Series No. 2 (May 15, 1£25), which is called 
**Latin in the Seventh and Eighth Grades,’’ and which. I think, is 
the most important single document bearing on the subject in hand 
This bulletin isdistributed gratis. It contains a bibliography of 
recent articles. To the list there included should be added the Jatter 


part of a paper on ‘‘Methods of Teaching Latin’’ in the October 
number of the Classical Journal. 


C. Stetson, 
Principal, South High School, 


Grand Rapids, Mich. 


It was, perhaps,.a year or two ago that Pro- 
fessor Briggs of Teachers’ College told me 
that, in his cpinion, in the Latin-English classes 
in the seventh and eighth grades, we were 
Latinizing our English rather than Anglicizing 
our Latin, and that we were not doing the Eng- 
lish any appreciable good through the study of 
I.atin. Some time later I took advantage of a 
test sent out by Professor Trabue of Teachers’ 
College, which was to be given to pupils in the 
seventh and eighth grades. This test had for its 
purpose the testing of pupils m quickness and 
accuracy in the use of their vocabulary. It is 
known as “The Trabie Scale.” 


Before giving the results of this test, it might 
not be out of place to state that in the Junior 
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High School in Grand Rapids, and at present in 
the South High School, Latin is offered as an 
elective in the 7-1 and 8-1 grades, and German 
in the 7-2 grade. A year’s work is done in two 
years; that is, the 7-1 pupils entering 9-1 are 
ready for Caesar, and the 8-1 pupils for the 9-2 
Latin. The work is done in connection with 
our English, and oniy picked students are al- 
lowed to enter. This precaution is made for the 
reason that it must be an unusual student who 
can carry both Latin and English in connection 
with his other work. We have had four years’ 
experience, and are well satisfied except for the 
German. At present, a movement seems to 
have some strength which would: require a 
semester of Latin from the 7-1 students. So 
much by way of expianation. 

To go back to Professor Trabue’s experi- 
ment, out of nine classes, which included such 
cities as Kansas City, Decatur, IIl., Hackensack, 
N. J., and New York City, the Junior High 
School stood first in the eighth-grade group, 
with a score of 30.1 out of a possible 48. In 
the seventh-grade group the same school stood 
sixth. One interesting fact is that in the eighth 
grade group, which stood first, there was in- 
cluded the class which had had Latin for one 
semester, and, further, it was the score of that 
class which brought up the entire average. 

Another interesting fact is that the individual 
Latin-English group made such a high score 
that, to quote Professor Trabue, “The Latin- 
English group stands very high in the test, the 
poorest score in this group being equal to the 
median score of the 8-1 class just below it. We 
have found this test correlating very highly with 
every measure or estimate of linguistic and gen- 
eral ability.” (The italicized words were not 
in the original quotation.) 

From our experience, we are willing to say 
that Latin in the seventh and eighth grades 
does do the following things :— 

1. It demonstrates very quickly whether one 
is of a linguistic turn of mind, and thus saves 
much loss of time in the first year of high 
school. 

2. It gives a better and more thorough foun- 
dation in Latin for those who will continue. 

3. It gives to both a better knowledge of 
their language through some acquaintance with 
the mother tongue. 


H. B. Rircuiz, 
Department of Pedagogy, 
State Normal School, 
Athens, Ga. 


I am one of those who believe that seven 
years, rightly spent, should sufficiently develop 
amd inform a normal child so that he may do 
high school work creditably. I am rather in- 
clined to favor the six and five plan. The sev- 
enth, or possibly the sixth and seventh grades, 
should be organized on the departmental plan, 
with a differentiation of studies. These should 
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make the transition from the elementary to the 
high school easy. I worked this out in the 
schools at Fitagerald, Georgia, and it is still 
working in a satisfactory manner. 


The ordinary eighth grade pupil, in a school 
organized as the above, can learn enough Latin 
to be of value. He can do a sufficient amount 
in the four years to fit him for college. I am 
of the opinion that less reading and more at- 
tention to the fundamentals of the language 
would be advisable for the pupils in the high 
school. 


I do not consider one year of Latin as an 
economical use of the pupil’s time. 


A. M. Expriner, 
Malden, Mass. 


During the past year a junior high school 
was organized in the grammar school of which 
I was principal. Latin was given as one of the 
electives, beginning with grade seven. About 
fifty pupils out of 350 clected Latin, the majority 
being from the eighth grade. They were di- 
vided into two classes. One class was made up 
of eighth grade pupils, the other of seventh and 
eighth. They went to work with earnestness, 
and by the end of the year they had mastered 
quite a bit of the subject. We did not aim to 
cover any stated amount of werk, but our ob- 
ject was to master what we studied. I think 
this was the secret of the success attained. The 
ease with which our pupils learned the declen- 
sions and conjugations with all possible English 
meanings, the vocabularies, rules and construc- 
tions, was a fair proof that the grammar school 
is the right place for pupils to begin their Latin. 
At the end of the year the class had acquired a 
vocabulary of about 150 words, had thoroughly 
learned the first two conjugations, with several 
forms of the subjunctive, some of the irregular 
verbs, and the first three declensions, also sev- 
eral rules of syntax. We read several short 
Latin stories during the spring term without 
the least difficulty, and several of the class 
memorized one of them. 


Now as to the time saved in the high school, 
it must be admitted that a large percentage of 
pupils fail in Latin az the end of the first year 
in high school. Some of these discontinue the 
subject, while others repeat it. Few pupils can 
really master a first year Latin book in one 
year, and to those who only get a smattering 
of the subject Latin becomes a dry and uninter- 
esting study, and by the end of their high school 
course, if they have been able to remain in the 
class, they are getting their translations from 
any source available, few being their own indi- 
vidual work. If the nupils have the privilege of 
beginning their Latin in the grammar school, 
many of them would be saved a failure the first 
year in the high school, and in that case would 
not a whole year be saved them? Even if no 


actual time is saved in the pupil’s high school 
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work, he is going to get a broader knowledge of 
the subject, and will do much more creditable 
work than is done at present. A year or so 
after we had begun the study of algebra in our 
grammar school the superintendent said to me 
one day: “Our failures in algebra in the high 
school have been greatly reduced since the 
study was begun in the grammar school.” Why 
wouldn't this apply equally well to Latin? 

Suppose the pupil does not go to high school. 
Why should he not know something of the lan- 
guage that plays such an important part in the 
literature that he reads in school and out and 
also in the daily papers? Latin has too long 
been studied for the sake of Latin, and not 
enough stress has bee put on the practical side. 
The Latin book and the dictionary should be 
studied side by side The pupils should be 
taught from the beginning to find all possible 
English words that are derived from the Latin 
words in his daily vocabulary. He soon begins 
to increase his vocabulary, and later he is able 
to tell the meanings of many words derived 
from the Latin that he comes across without 
consulting the dictionary. Our pupils had note- 
books for this work, and were required to write 
in them the English words derived from the 
Latin words in their daily lessons. These were 
discussed’ in class. 

Then, too, the study of the Latin construction 
ought to be a great help in the study of English 
grammar. I often had the pupils go to the 
board and diagram their Latin sentences in the 
same way that they did their English sentences 
in the grammar class, besides being able to tell 
the construction of each word. 

The first part of the vear the class learned 
the Latin names of several things familiar to 
them, such as table, basket, chair, dove, rose, 
ball, apple, etc. Thea, with a slight knowledge 
of the verbs sum and habeo, they were able to 
make Latin sentences of their own, such as: “I 
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tion and experience since have not changed my 
mind in regard to this subject. Latin should be 
taught in our grammar schools. 

5. have watched the progress of pu- 
pils studying Latin in this school with 
much interest, and, while I have long 
believed in the early study of language, 
I have never had such convincing proof 
of its wisdom as my present eighth 
grade class has given me. The pupils 
began Latin —about half the class of 
forty-five pupils—-in September, 1896. 
None were compelled to study Latin, 
none were forbidden who wished to 
take it. In fact, there was perfect free- 
dom given each, and, so far as I could 
judge, those who did not take Latin 
had done as good work as had those 
who took Latin. At the close of the 
seventh grade work, the Latin pupils 
made an average of 852-3 per cent., 


and the non-Latin pupils averaged 80 
1-2 per cent. The work had been the 
same, except the former had taken 
Latin extra. The averages of the 


monthly averages for the seven months 
of the present school year show the 
Latin pupils have 86 per cent., and the 
non-Latin pupils $1 per cent. 

I have several times given informal 
tests to show the comparative power of 
understanding words, of the two divi- 
sions, and find in every case that the 
Latin pupils grasp the meanings of 
words more quickly and can reproduce 
them more exactly than can the non- 
Latin division. 

I am of the opinion that the proper 
study of Latin is the quickest method 
of securing a general as well as an ex- 
act understanding of English. 


sket.” “There is a basket on the 
have a_ basket. ‘T _ + Joun D. RENNINGER, 
table.” “The rose is large. have apples in 
the basket.” “There are roses and apples on Instructor in German and Latin, 
a the table.” Ambler Schools. 
To start a seventh or eighth grade pupil on There is little doubt in my mind as to the 


_ a first-year, high school Latin book would be specific value of studying languages simultane- 
_ to defeat the purpose from the start. By bring- ously, in so far as this is practical. We succeed 
Ss EO ing the subject dowa to their level creates a in perfecting any piece of work only as we are 
| q real, live interest, and they will gradually work able to compare it with other models. I mean 
7 i into the more difficult part without any apparent that we can learn to use correct English only 
oy difficulty. by comparing its construction and idioms with 
another. One might learn pronunciation and 
oe idioms by merely hearing the one language 
~~ Prixcipa Grorce W. Davis, spoken; but to know the reason for expressing 
_ Mattias Shroot ideas in a definite way we get only from an 
Chicago, Il. study of one language 
i ; ioe with another, If, then, it is necessary to study | 
i In 1898 Dr. A. F. Nightingale published the a foreign language, and because Latin seems to 
7 i report of the results of teaching Latin in the be best fitted for this kind of study because of ; 
an seventh and eighth grades in Chicago. In the its being so highly inflected, it seems to me it 
. publication he gave the testimony of a number should be studied when pupils can master it for : 
of q of principals who had had Latin in their elemen- an economical reason as well as for the ultimate 
_ tary schools a number of years. I quote from results. 


my own contribution at that time. My observa- Since language study puts more of the child’s 
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MISS ANNA WILLS 

Principal High School, 

Crawfordsville, Indiana, 
President State Association. 


senses to work, than any other field of study, we 
should not fail to begin before the senses have 
formed fixed habits upon the physical as well 
as mental organs of the child. The ear, the 
voice, the eye and memory are all much more 
pliable and active in a child of the grades than 
in high schools, and the impression and mental 
habits here formed are invariably much more 
permanent than those acquired in later years. 
Indeed, a pupil of seventeen or eighteen seldom 
acquires correct pronunciation of foreign words 
i? he has never trained his vocal organs to those 
sounds previously, while small children will do 
it readily. 

Again, all language study miust begin with 
small, simple sentences and stories that appeal 
to the child but bore the high school pupil. 
This means that there is a live interest in the 
study of a language for the child, not only for 
the language itself, but for its new and interest- 
ing ideas. And no one will dispute the value 
of interest in any field of study, or the disadvan- 
tage in the lack of it. 

After the ear has been cultivated to definite 
sounds, it ‘becomes impossible to detect the 
slight variations which always hamper the more 
mature pupil for appreciating and even pro- 
nouncing foreign words. 

You may say that io study two or three lan- 
guages simultaneously would be confusing to 
the pupil. This, I think, is shown not to be 
the case in schools where the experiment has 
been tried in various foreign languages. In 
Cincinnati, German is taught in the third and 
fourth grades and the results have been sat- 
isfactory. 

Dr. Spanhoofd of Washington said he felt 
sure he could teach a sixth grade pupil more of 
any foreign language than he could a third year 
high school pupil, and that that pupil would 
easily master what the high school pupil could 
probably never attain, the “Sprachgefuhl.” 

I have been teaching Latin in the eighth grade 
for three years, and I have found that we can 
cover the course of Latin in the high school 
very easily in the prescribed time, and I have 
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MI&S LILLIAN SCOTT 
Professor in Baker University, 
Baldwin, Kansas. President 
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one class which will do it very satisfactorily in a 
half-year less than the prescribed time. 

I find that pupils in the eighth grade are 
much more interested in Latin than first-year 
high school pupils, because it is their first new 
subject and is so different from anything they 
have had. Again I am emphasizing the value 
of interest in the studying of a subject. 

If Latin grammar is carefully studied in the 
eighth grade it will eliminate the necessity of 
teaching English grammar in that grade as a 
separate study, and it will develop a clearer 
understanding of English than the pupil could 
gain from the study of English grammar alone. 
We may thus prevent the pupil from stumbling 
blindly through his English constructions until 
he reaches the high school. 

If, by the nature of the child, his education 
must come through the senses and memory, 
and if his experiences must be made habit by 
repetition, which is tiresome to the more ad- 
vanced pupil, then I think we should teach lan- 
guages at a time when these channels are most 
easily used, for surely these are the channels 
through which languages must be studied. 

All the European countries, our educational 
predecessors, have found that in order to teach 
Latin most effectively it should be begun with 
pupils at the age of nine or ten. 

Whether the eighth grade be called elemen- 
tary or sub-high is of little importance to me, 
but Latin should be begun not later than the 
eighth grade, preferably earlier. 

SUPERINTENDENT C. C. BINGAMAN, 
Goldfield, Iowa. 


We do not begin Latin until the ninth grade, 
but I believe that eighth grade pupils can handle 
the work just as successfully as the ninth. We 
have a class of seventh grade pupils in begin- 
ning German, and they are getting it, too. It 
is true that somewhat different methods must 
be used in teaching seventh and eleventh grade 
students, but the seventh grade students seem 
to be progressing just as rapidly in the work as 
the students of the eleventh grade. Our sev- 
enth grade is now a part of the junior high 
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school, and these students have the advantage 
of better instruction along with the help of the 


teacher in supervised study at the end of each 
Tecitation period. 


Principat W. E. WIitson, 
State Normal School, 
Ellensburg, Wash. 

I am interested in this subject of Latin in the 
eighth grade — or the seventh — but, as you say, 
“this is not a question primarily of Latin, but of 
the location of the eighth grade.” On_ this 
question of the transition from the elementary 
to a secondary stage of school work I wonder 
that we are so slow in reaching the point of 
conforming in practice with the now long-recog- 
nized psychological iazct that at about the age 
of promotion to the seventh grade children are 
ready for something new—something advanced 
and more challenging to vigorous boyhood and 
girlhood than the “R's” they have been chewing 
over and over for lo! six yeais in school. If 
Latin or any foreign language is to be studied, 
it seems to me that this is the time to begin it, 
‘unless it has been taught earlier at home through 
conversation, as modern languages are best be- 
gun. But I am mote interested in the larger 
question, and anxious to see the “six and six 
plan” generally adopted in this country, for I 
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believe that if this were done wisely, and the 
arrangement and adaptation of subjects and 
niaterial to the capabilities and interests of 
children, the whole course of elementary and 
high school education would be greatly im- 
proved. 

Of course, “wisely done” means that at this 
point—the beginning of the seventh grade — 
the point of view would be that this is the be- 
ginning of a course of four or six years of sec- 
ondary school studies. It should include 
courses in physical, biological and geographical 
sciences adapted to the maturity of seventh 
grade pupils, extendiag through six years. So 
of other departments — English, history, mathe- 
matics, art, music. The course would be ad- 
justable to the future expectations of the stu- 
dents, manual work, agriculture, horticulture, 
etc., so that individual and special talents and 
tastes would be considered in the election of 
subjects. Such a course would not lack thor- 
oughness in the fundamentals, but a better kind 
of thoroughness would be secured at the same 
time ‘that the student would be getting science, 
art, literature and the rest opened up to him. 

I believe that this is the right basis for en- 
riching and strengthening courses for children 
in the schools, whatever their expectation or 
destination may be. 
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DISCIPLINE AND THE SOCIAL AIM OF EDUCATION 


NICHOLAS MURRAY BUTLER 


President Columbia University 


The ethical and the social aims of education 
are accomplished in part by example, in part 
by precept, and in still larger part by practice. 
The inculcation of virtue by precept is far less 
effective than the inculcation of virtue by ex- 
ample, and the inculcation of virtue by example 
requires for its completion the habitual prac- 
tice of that virtue by the pupil. This explains 
why, in the elementary and secondary schools, 
so little attention is paid to formal instruction 
in morals and in duties, and why so much em- 
phasis is properly laid upon the personality of 
the teacher and wpon the actual behavior and 
habits of the pupils. 

The problem of discipline in the educational 
system of a democracy is the world-old prob- 


lem of reconciling liberty with order, progress J 


with permanence, and government with justice. 

It is of the essence of democracy that every 
individual shall be called wpon to do the best 
that is in him, and to do this in such manner as 


not to limit the similar right and the equal- 


opportunity of every other individual to do 
the same. Therefore, each individual’s share 
in collective action or in the accomplishment 
of a collective purpose must be something 
which he imposes upon himself, and not some- 
thing which is imposed upon him by force from 
without or by the authority of other wills than 
his own. 


There can be no dispute as to the fact that 
society is composed of individuals, but there 
appears to be wide difference of opinion as to 
the relation in which society should stand to 
the individuals who compose it. There are 
those who, confident of the wisdom of their 
own opinions and judgment, impatient of the 
slow sagacity of nature, and dissatisfied with the 
imperfect results of education, would extend 
the rule of compulsion over the conduct and 
habits of men from the necessary to the merely 
expedient, and from the highly important to 
the trivial and insignificant. It is just now a 
common observation that whenever a majority, 
however fickle or however fortuitous, can be 
obtained in support of a given restriction upon 
others which commends itself to their own judg- 
ment or their own feelings, they will promptly 
impose that restriction upon all men _ within 
reach of their authority, quite regardless of its 
ultimate moral and sccial effects. This is the 
disposition which, for many centuries, has been 
responsible at one time or another for sump- 
tuary legislation of various kinds, and for the 
annoying and foolish restrictions which have 
from time to time been imposed upon men 
without any permanent result other than to 
make clear the unwisdom of the principles and 
policies which guide such action. This is the 
danger that is always present in those move- 
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ments which, to those who are enthusiastic in 
their support, and frequently high-minded, ap- 
pear to make for moral and economic progress 
and prosperity, but which in reality have an 
opposite effect because they extend the area of 
compulsion over conduct. 

Sound discipline takes its start from the 
capacity and the educability of the individual. 
Upon this it makes the most rigorous and in- 
sistent demands. It aims to develop person- 
ality, self, to the utmost, but it aims to develop 
it as selfhood and not as selfishness. The gap 
between selfhood and selfishness is as wide as 
the gap between a sound and an unsound indi- 
vidualism. Unsound individualism errs on_ its 
side as completely as does collectivism on the! 
other side. The one means an eventual anarchy 
where right is determined by the rule of might; 
the other means a stagnation where right is 
determined by tradition and by custom. Be- 
tween the two, sharing the advantages of indi- 
vidualism and of collectivism alike and avoiding 
the evils of both, lies that form of political and, 
moral philosophy which, for lack of a better 
term, may be called institutionalism. This phil- 
osophy teaches that the individual finds his com- 
pletion and his satisfaction in willing member- 
ship in the social whoie with all the obligations 
that such membership brings as to human ser- 
vice and as to collective responsibility. 

Autocracy and an_ all-powerful non-moral 
state have demonstrated that they can obtain 
and manifest a marked degree of national effi- 
ciency. It remains for democracy to prove that 
it can do the same, or it will eventually succumb 
before a more effective type of national organi- 
zation in which true civil liberty is unknown. 

The difficulties of Cemocracy are the oppor- 
tunities of education. It is for the educational 
system of a really free people so to train ana? 
discipline its children that their contribution to 
national organization and national effectiveness 
will be voluntary and generous, not prescribed 
and forced. 

‘The service and the sacrifice which are the 
results of a self-imposed limitation are worth 
many times the service and tie sacrifice that 
follow prescription and compuision. The mo- 
ment that we substitute for an autonomous will, 
a will that is self-directed, ati heteronomous 
will, a will that is directed by others, we have 
treated the human being not as a person, but 
as a thing; we have substituted mechanism for 
life. 

The early training and discipline of the child 
are for the purpose of teaching his will to formy 
itself, to direct itself, to walk alone. Fortu- 
nately, the child is not asked to begin his life 
at the point where te race began, but he is 
Offered through the family, the church, and the 
school the benefits of the age-long experience 
of the race and of its inherited culture and 
efficiency. These are offered tim not as rods 
for chastisement or formulas for repression, but 
rather as food upon which to grow and as a 
ladder upon which to climb. If the process of 
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training and discipline has been wisely ordered, 
the child will come to the end of his formal 
training not only with keen appreciation of 
what has been done for him, but with eager 
anticipation of the opportunity that lies open 
before him. It is the merest sciolism to sup- 
pose that each child can or should construct the 
world anew for himself. His own reactions, his 
own experiences, his own appreciations, his own 
reflections are only important as part of a 
process, and that process is his growing into an 
understanding of what the world has been and 
is, in order that through participation in it he 
may strive to alter it for the better. 

The ideal society and the ideal state is a 
democracy in which every man and _ every 
woman is fitted to be free, to put forth the best 
possible effort in self-expression through partici- 
pation in the great human institutions and 
undertakings that constitute civilization, and in 
service to others like-minded with themselves. 
This is the social aim of a soundly conceived 
education. To its accomplishment, all training, 
all discipline, all vocational preparation, all 
scholarship areintended tolead. Ifthey donot 
accomplish this, they are futile. ““For what shall 
it profit a man, if he shall gain, the whole world, 
and lose his own soul?”—Address, National In- 
stitute of Arts and Letters, Boston, 1915. 


LOOKING ABOUT 


A. E, WINSHIP, EDITOR 
TUCSON, ARIZONA. 


A lovely city, an oasis in a desert, a brilliant 
blending of the oldest with the newest, is 
Tucson. 

The State University is the crown and glory 
of Tucson, and is now appreciated as such; but, 
like many a State institution in the new West, 
it has come upon the throne through much 
tribulation. 

When I first“knew Arizona in 1882, the State 
University. was not thought of, but in 1885 it 
was born, though its new birth is very recent. 
Today it is enjoying abundant peace and much 
prosperity with promise of a noble future. 

One factor of a university’s greatness is a dis- 
tinct personality, and the State University of 
Arizona has conditions that will never be 
rivaled. No other similar institution will ever 
have the same international relationship. None 
will have as fine astronomical opportunities, 
none will equal it in semi-tropical, desert-soil 
conditions, and none will excel it in mining fea- 
tures, or equal it in irrigation problems. All 
in all, no other State University has as many 
absolutely unique advantages. 

At last the Legislature, the State officials, all 
school men—public and  private—and all 
classes of citizens locally are rallying ardently 
under the leadership of President R. B. Von 
Kein Smid and his loyal faculty. 

In the language of the booster committees: 
“Watch Tucson and the Arizona State Univer- 
sity) grow.” 
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HONOR TO HOWELLS 
[New York Times.] 


The gold medal of the National Institute of 
Arts and Letters, the highest recognition paid 
by the society for attainment in any of the arts, 
was awarded at the institute’s annual session 
on November 19, to William Dean Howells in 
recognition of his work in the field of fiction. 

Ripley Hitchcock, the secretary of the insti- 
tute, read Mr. Howells’ acknowledgment of the 
honor, saying that under the circumstances the 
recipient had been unable to accept the medal 
in person. Mr. Howells wrote:— 

Gentlemen of the Institute and the 
Academy: A rumor of one of those 
good things which seem too good to 
be true has come to me with such in- 
sistence that I must take it for fact, 
and I am asking the secretary of the 
institute to acknowledge it for me. I 
know he will fitly account for my not 
doing this in person, and I will not 
hamper him witn any expressions of 
my preference as to how he shall con- 
vey to you my sense of the supreme 
honor which your award of the medal 
for fiction has cone me. In the last 
analysis, I find tinis sense a sort of dis- 
may which it would be difficult to 
render. 


Yet I will not pretend that it is alto- 
gether the unexpected which has _ hap- 
pened, or that, with whatever con- 
sciousness of demerit, I did not hope it 
might happen. I felt that if by no 
other right the medal of fiction might 
be mine by the ‘ight of seniority, for I 
have been writing novels now for 
nearly fifty years, and I have outlived 
nearly every contemporary who might 
have outrivaled me in the competition. 
If this triumph of longevity had its in- 
evitable sadness, I hoped that there 
might be some touch of the kindness 
which sweetens the acclaim of his 
arrival to the man who is out of the 
running. 

So far as pure criticism has gov- 
erned your vote, I might say that the 
novelist whom you have the 
greatest honor that the world could 
do him has striven for excellence in 
his art with no divided motive, unless 
the constant endeavor for truth is 
want of fealty to fiction. The fashion 
of this world passes away, and I have 
seen it come and go in my aart, or 
phases of it. The best novel of my day 
is not the best novel of yours in some 
of these. But if I could believe the 
vital things were not the same in your 
esteem, I could not prize your medal 
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as I do. As it is, with my belief that 
you have peculiarly in your keeping 
the standard of the arts which Burke 
says every man has by mere fidelity to 
nature, and that you will have it in- 
creasingly as you welcome to your 
number whoever is striking for beauty 
in any art I prize your award more 
than all the words of my many books 
could say. 


> 


AN INSTRUMENT OF DEMOCRACY 


PRESIDENT FE. K. GRAHAM 
Oniversity of North Carolina 

The State University is the instrument of de- 
mocracy for realizing all of the high and health- 
ful aspirations of the state. 

Creating and pro-created by the state, it has 
no immediate part, however, in a specific social 
program. Its service is deeper and more per- 
vasive. It sees its problem as positive, not nega- 
tive; as one of fundamental health, not of super- 
ficial disease. It looks on the state as a pro- 
ducer; not as a policeman. 

It is not so much concerned with doing a 
certain set of things, as infusing the way of 
doing all things with a certain ideal. Not by 
spasmodic reform, not by sentiment, nor by the 
expiations of philanthropy; but by understand- 
ing, criticism, research and applied knowledge it 
would reveal the unity of the channels through 
which life flows, and minister to the purification 
of its currents. 

It would conceive the present state and all 
of its practical problems as the field of its ser- 
vice, but it would free the term service from 
the narrowiny construction of immediate prac- 
tice. 

The whole function of education is to make 
straight and clear the way for the liberation of 
the spirit of men from the tyranny of place and 
time, not by running away from the world, but 
by mastering it. 


> > 


THE SOUL 
HENRY MEADE BLAND 
San Jose, California 
I am Shakespeare, and Dante, and Homer, 
The clown, the jester, the sprite; 
I am Asgard and Hades and Heaven, 
I’m the ancient Bearer of Light. 


I am king of shouting and laughter, 
I’m the genius of all human charms; 
I am prophet and priest and martyr, 
I lift up the world in my arms. 


I’m the full fine form of a comrade, 
I'm the wonderful life of a boy, 

The smile of an innocent maiden, 
The beauty of Helen of Troy. 


I am all that the sages have prayed for, 
The bringer of life and of youth; 

I’m the Past, the Now, the Hereafter, 
And the essence of me is Truth. 


The primary business of the schools is teaching and not examining.—John H. 


Finle 


Commissioner of Education, NNew York State. 
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EDUCATORS AS 1 HAVE KNOWN THEM—(XII.) 


A. E. WINSHIP, EDITOR 


WILLIAM HAWLEY SMITH 

There are men who mean more to one person- 
ally than he can account for. This has been 
eminently true of William Hawley Smith, who 
has not been in schoo! work since I have known 
him; indeed, I do not know when or where he 
was in school work, but he is as near and dear 
to me as any man I have known educationally, 
and my affection for him is not based on his 


heard read Walt Whitman’s prose so that every 
nerve in my body was a-quiver with intense 
delight. 

Every auditorium, even that million-dollar 
tragedy in Oakland, has its keynote to master, 
which enables. one to be heard in every nook 
and corner, and not to know which makes 


one’s voice echo and re-echo like an orchestra 
gone wild, 


ALL THE CHILDREI 


Prize-winning Float at the great Pageant in Peoria this Season. 


two matchless books on education, — “The Evo- 
lution of Dodd” and “All the Children of All 
the People” —thougin I will yield to no one 
in my admiration for those books, nor yet on 
his lectures, which have all the spirit and go 
and glory of his books; it is based, rather, on 
our comradeship. 

In the years in which I did much Institute 
work and he did much evening lecturing at In- 
stitutes we used to plan to have an occasional 
week-end together at hotels, on which occasions 
he was simply wonderful. The culmination of 
the joy was his reading to me certain things 
with which he was infatuated. Never, so long 
as life and memory last, shall I forget his mar- 
velous reading of the “Draxon Dinner,” by 
Warren, from the Atlantic Monthly. Even 
now I feel the grip of that hour running up 
and down my nervous system. I can see him 
as, with an intensity of interest I have never 
known in any other man, he read with increased 
fervor wp to the closing words and then threw 
the magazine upon the floor with a glow of 
supreme achievement. 

He is the only person whom I have ever 


Thus with William Hawley Smith on Walt 
Whitman’s key of rhythm there is nothing in 
the English language that captures me so com- 
pletely, but when I try to read it it is like a 
thousand horses running wild over a loose plank 
bridge, as I heard the war horses for France 
did recently in Council Bluffs. 


In October, 1915, his neighbors and friend's 
in Peoria celebrated his seventieth birthday 
with a banquet, at which he gave a heart-to-heart 
talk which I would sooner have heard than any 
orator or actor in the world. He closed by 
reading Walt Whitman’s “Song of the Univer- 
sal.” What a privilege was that enjoyed by his 
neighbors on that October evening! What 
wouldn’t I have given to have been there! 

I have tried for many a month to schedule 
my lectures so as to be in Peoria at one of the 
“Sunday Afternoons” of Mr. and Mrs. William 
Hawley Smith. I am not given overmuch to 
envy, but I do envy those who can drop in to 
their home and hear him read something that 
he loves. 
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USE OF THE COUNTY PAPER 
[Editorial.] 


A county superintendent whom we know to 
be highly efficient publishes, weekly, “Notes 
from the Schools.” We are told by a village 
trader that this is the thing that he always 
reads, and he thinks that it is true all through 
the county. He said: “It is more interesting 
than reading about some man building a fence.” 

We print one week’s report without the omis- 
sion of a word:— 

The regular school visits by the county superinten- 
dent were begun on Monday morning, September 21, 
with a call on District No. 1. Karl Zeigler of Sutton 
is the teacher. Unfortunately, of the seventeen pupils 
enrolled, only seven were present. 

District 8 is in charge of Harold Gray, a recent 
graduate of the Clay Centre high school. The at- 
tendance here was better, but not so good as it should 
have been. 

At District 66, where Gazella Nuss is teaching for 
the second year, the school consisted of five little girls. 
This was a very quiet and orderly school in an unusu- 
ally clean and attractive looking schoolroom. 

In District 5, I found the usual good order and inter- 
est in the work, The walls of the building have re- 
cently been painted, which is a decided improvement. 
Louisa Nuss of Sutton is the teacher. 

District 14’s school is in charge of Adam Traudt of 
Stockham. Everyone here was doing good work. This 
schoolhouse has not been kept up as well as most of 
the schoolhouses of the county, but the present school 
board is planning to improve the building. This school 
has started a good attendance record as there have 
been no absent or tardy marks this year. 

Julia Hult is beginning her second year in District 29, 
and everything is going nicely. 

District 36 is one of the rural schools which are as- 
sociated with the Fairfield Agricultural School for the 
teaching of industria] subjects. An addition to the 
schoolhouse is practically completed. This addition 
consists of two rooms, one for manual training and one 
for damestic science. In the main room the windows 
and seats are being changed so that the room will be 
correctly lighted, the light falling upon the pupils’ 
desks from the left and the rear. Miss Norma Fausch 
of Guide Rock, a graduate of the State School of Agri- 
culture, is the teacher. 

Frances McReynolds, a 1915 graduate of the Fairfield 
high school, is teaching in District 23. Here, also, 
the schoolroom walls were refinished during the sum- 
mer. The school work was progressing nicely. 

District 19's building was also repaired during the 
summer, and a new teacher’s desk purchased. Olive 
Teeters, the teacher, is making the work very inter- 
esting and helpful for the pupils. ake 

The schoolhouse in District 38 has been almost com- 
pletely refurnished since my last visit. The new single 
adjustable seats are a great improvement, not only in 
looks, but for the comfort and health of the pupils. 
Miss Emma Lohmeier is doing very fine work here. 

Gary Brome is the teacher in District 62. The school 
consists of fifteen pupils, of whom all but two are boys. 

Helen Lohmeier is beginning her second year in Dis- 
trict 65, and doing her usual fine work. The walls of 
the school building have been replastered and are soon 
to be papered. New single seats have been ordered. 

Miss Clara Damm is in charge of the West Lynn 
school, District 31. Twenty-two pupils are enrolled 
and all were present, The schoolroom here has a new 
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floor. New library books, a pencil sharpener, and other 
improvements have been secured since my last visit. 
When single seats, adapted to the size of the pupils, 
have been secured, this school will be well equipped in 
every respect. 

The Grubb schoolhouse, District 61, has been im- 
proved and enlarged by an addition to the main room, 
and a furnace and more seats have been installed. A 
modern cyclone cellar has also been placed upon the 
grounds. Miss Alice Finley is the teacher. 

We are assured that this is the most effective 
way to secure improvement in material condi- 
tions and in better attendance. 

THE MAKING OF INTELLIGENT 
CITIZENS 


Cc. C. BINGAMAN 
Goldfield, Iowa 


In teaching current history, the teacher must 
naturally come to know the subject for herself. 
This work is all the more necessary now, since 
it is but a matter of time now until women in 
most States will be voting the same as men, 
and, in order to vote intelligentiy, they must be 
informed on some of the political problems of 
the day and know current history. 

The teacher may know little to tell about the 
world of real things, from lack of reading. We 
too often think that history grows in impor- 
tance with age and that history must be any- 
where from fifty to 5,000 years old before it 
becomes worthy of being called history. We 
should learn, and that soon, that the most im- 
portant history, to us, is the history-making of 
the present, and we should, avail ourselves of 
all possible knowledge on this subject, whether 
from books, daily papers or magazines. This 
study should, too, be a very important part of 
every history and civics course in every school 
in this country. Students are more deeply in- 
terested at present in the European war than 
they are in the Revolution or in one of Alexan- 
der’s wars. We should know very definitely 
about the hundreds of problems in owr state 
and nation, and be ready to help solve them 
when the time comes. Unless the students in the 
schools become students of politics and govern- 
ment as well as of other vital questions, they 
will not be the efficient citizens we expect them 
to be when they become men and women. 
Teach the children to read current history by 
making this an integral part of the course in 
history and government, and grade them on 
this work just the same as we now do on the 
text-book work. 

We have done some of this work, before, but, 
this year, we are undertaking something a little 
more elaborate: Five years of reading of current 
history, beginning with the seventh grade. The 
seventh and eighth grade history classes spend 
one hour each week in studying the Pathfinder. 
The ancient and modern history classes are 
studying the Literary Digest one period each 
week, while the civics and economics classes are 
doing similar work in other magazines. 

After completing a course such as is men- 
tioned above, the student will surely gain some 
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practical, usable knowledge, but in doing this 
work he will doubtless form the habit of reading 
good books and magazines, and this will be of 
inestimable value to lim in after life. 

Teachers, generally, have allowed little or no 
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reading in connection with school history work, 
with the exception of reference work from 
library books. It has always been a matter of 


lack of time, or a lacix of magazines and papers 
to read. 


PROFESSIONAL ETHICS 


[Code Adopted by the New Hampshire 


It is desirable that there should be a general 
professional agreement as to the designations 
to be given to members of the teaching pro- 
fession according to the functions which they 
perform. The following designations are, there- 
fore, recommended, and it is hoped that differ- 
ent official bodies, qualified to do so, will even- 
tually give them their sanction. 

The title of the heads of the Normal Schools 
should be Director. 

A professional educator engaged in the super- 
vision of local school systems should be called 
Superintendent, and his assistant in the work 
of general supervision should be called Assist- 
ant Superintendent. 

A person whose sole duty is directing both 
teachers and pupils in a special department of 
school work should be called a Supervisor. 

The head of an approved secondary school of 
the first class should be called Head Master. 

A school officer having the supervision and 
control of teachers and pupils in an elementary 
school or of a secondary school below the grade 
of first class should be called Principal. 

The teaching force of the New Hampshire 
State College and the Normal Schools should be 
called the Faculty and that of secondary schools 
should be called the Staff. 

The title of Professor should be reserved for 
teachers holding chairs in colleges and gradu- 
ate schools. 

The duty of teachers to the community is to 
be loyal to those in authority over them. In 
case of a conflict of educational ideals, between 
teachers and trustees or school boards, while 
they should recognize the fact that the school 
authorities must direct the general policy of the 
school, it is the duty of teachers to be loyal 
to their professional ideals, to protest against 
any violation of professional ethics, and in ex- 
treme cases to resign, stating their reasons to 
the community. 

While never exploiting their position, teach- 
ers should always maintain a progressive con- 
servatism of thought and action, dignity of char- 
acter, honesty of purpose, and should take an 
unqualified stand for the best in education and 
in social life. 

It is the duty of every teacher to regard every 
other teacher as a fellow craftsman and as en- 
titled to all the rights, courtesies and emolu- 
ments that usually obtain in other professions, 
with recognized standards. 

It is unprofessional for teachers to criticise 
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co-laborers and predecessors, as such procedure 
tends to weaken the confidence in which the 
work of our profession is held by the com- 
munity. 

All teachers should actively affiliate themselves 
with professional organizations and should ac- 
quaint themselves with the proceedings of the 
State Association and should interest themselves 
in its activities. 

It is an essential part of the ethics of the pro- 
fession that teachers should constantly. familiar- 
ize themselves with its recognized and authori- 
tative literature. 

Since they are rightly regarded as examples 
to pupils, teachers should always so conduct 
themselves that no just reproach may be 
brought against them. Where liberty of con- 
science is not concerned, they should stand ready 
to make personal sacrifice, because of the preju- 
dices of the community in which they live. 

It is unprofessional for teachers to tutor pu- 
pils of their own classes for remuneration. 

It is unprofessional for teachers to promote 
the interests of canvassers and other salesmen, 
either directly or indirectly, by writing testimo- 
nials of their wares. 

It is unprofessional for any teacher to lend 
himself to any scheme of self-advertising. 

It is unprofessional to call for or to allow the 
use of substitutes, except for serious illness or 
for other grave reasons. 

A clear understanding of the law of contracts 
is incumbent upon all teachers. Since teachers 
should scrupulously keep whatever agreement 
they make, they should refuse to sign a con- 
tract unjust and humiliating in form. 

It is unprofessional for teachers to resign dur- 
ing the period for which they have been en- 
gaged. They may rightly ask to be released, by 
giving notice of not less than four weeks, but 
must in case of refusal abide by their contract. 

It is unprofessional for a teacher to underbid 
a rival in order to secure a position. 

It is unprofessional for a superintendent or 
other school officer to offer a position to a 
teacher without first conferring with the super- 
intendent under whom that teacher is employed. 

It is highly unprofessional for a superintend- 
ent or other school officer to visit, with a view 
t. employing, a candidate at work, without the 
permission of his or her superintendent. When 
visiting schools, the visitor should never disar- 
range the work of the day. 

It is unprofessional for superintendents and 
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WHITNEY’S NOBLE EXPERIMENT* 


Mr.Whitney thas given us by far the most 
satisfactory experimental investigation 
relation existing between moral and religious 
every-day 
conduct on the part of boys and girls receiving 
such instruction and attending 
schools. A careful study for five years was 
made of 600 boys and 600 girls. In this study 
their home life, their religious and moral train- 


of the 
instruction and training and actual, 


the public 


ing, their deportment in school, their scholar- 
ship and all that pertains to home training and 
to the training received in the public and secu- 
lar institutions were carefully observed and ex- 
amined. These pupils were watched and ob- 
served carefully through four years of school 
life. No judgment was rendered until the pu- 
pils’ environment and training were known, and 
no fact was recorded until thoroughly investi- 
gated. 

The records are presented from several angles 
and both in graphic form and clear statement. 
A study of the elaborate reports reveals as 
clearly as that two and two make four that well- 
behaved boys and girls have had either excellent 
or good religious training, and that those whose 
deportment is bad have had slight religious 


* **Moral Education, An Experimental Investigation.’ By William 
T. Whitney, Ph. D., Port Chester, New York. Boston: Leroy Phillips. 
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training or none. Of the 600 boys 421 have 
been excellent or good in deportment. Of 
these, 337, or 80 per cent., have had excellent or 
good religious training, and only thirty, or about 
7 per cent., had poor religious instruction. 

There were sixty-four of the 600, less than ten 
per cent., who were poor in deportment, and of 
them only twelve had good religious instruc- 
tion; thirty-one, or one-half, had no religious 
instruction and twenty-one merely fair. 

But Mr. Whitney's studies go far beyond 
“deportment”; they reach out into the high 
school and college, and he demonstrates con- 
clusively that the influence of the 
public school is good, that the conspicuously 
weak spot is the education of boys and girls in 
the home, that the weak spot in the school is 


the lack, of enough thoroughly trained and suc- 
cessful teachers. 


work and 


Those who fail to master their public school 
work fail in very much the same way in life. 

Mr. Whitney has made a great study of 500 
grammar school boys and 200 high school boys 
for ten years. Of the £00 grammar school boys, 
179 left school in the sixth and seventh grades. 
Of these, one went into business for himself and 
did well before the end of the ten years; seven 
learned trades and did wel!, earning two dollars 
a day at the end of four years; three were in 
the and 
failures; 138, or 77 per cent., were getting the 


reform school; twenty were floaters 
same wages at the end of ten years as the first 


year. 

There were 321 who entered the high school; 
200 graduated, and i21 left before graduation. 
Ot the 121, there were twenty-three who went 
tc other Schools, so that only ninety-eight really 
Of these, at the of 
five years, two are receiving $100 a month; fil- 


left the high school. end 


teen receive $60 a month; four are in business 


for themselves and successful; four are letter- 


carriers, three truck gardeners, thirteen me- 
chanics, earning from three dollars to four dol- 
lars a day. Practically all of the others are 
doing well except seven idlers and one failure. 

Of the 200 graduates of the high schools, 151 
entered college. 

Of the forty-nine graduates who did not go 
tc college, six studied law, fifteen are successful 
in business for themselves, eleven mechanics 
earning from three dollars to four dollars a day. 
Only five are not successful. 

Of the 151 who went to college, seven did 
not complete the course but are successful in 
business; one is very successful; twenty-four 
are earning from $1,500 to $3,000, having grad- 


uated from the engineering course; fifteen are 
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physicians, and eighteen are lawyers, all doing 
well; three are clergymen; eleven electricians, 
one receiving a very large salary; seventeen are 
successful teachers; tour manufacturing; eight 
in business with their fathers; six in commercial 
life and successful; one author; twelve with 
insurance companies; three architects; only 
seven not successful. 

Mr. Whitney has tendered a great service to 
the schools, to the country and to humanity. 


— 


HANDLING AN ASSOCIATION 

It is high art to handle a great association 
skilfully, and the State Association with an en- 
rollment of from 6,000 to 8,000 requires superb 
skill. 

It is an entirely different proposition from a 
meeting of specialists or of a National Associa- 
tion of any kind. It is a meeting of all the 
teachers of a State, a three-days’ meeting, a 
meeting in which every one is as big as any 
other one, and it is high art to be the leader 
of such a group. 

A permanent, salaried secretary is absolutely 
indispensable for highest efficiency all-year- 
round; but when it comes to the management 
of the convention the president is always the 
master spirit. 

This year at Topeka it was a joy to see a 
woman, a university woman—Miss Lillian Scott 
of Baker University—quietly, with supreme dig- 
nity, carry forward a program with thousands 
of people packing every nook and corner, with 
nearly a thousand standing for three hours at 
a time, and not a ripple of disq'tiet, not a flutter 
of impatience. 

In fifty-six years no woman had been at the 
head of the Association. There were those who 
believed that it was a man’s job, that no woman 
could successfully preside on such an occasion; 
but Lillian Scott did it to perfection, and she 
did it with no mechanical devices. 

Last year in Minnesota Elizabeth Hall, As- 
sistant Superintendent of Minneapolis, had a 
success that attracted nation-wide admiration. 
She used a stereopticon with wonderful success. 
It made all announcements On a screen in front 
of the audience. 

At the close of each session there were 
thrown upon the screen all program announce- 
ments, a list of all telegrams received, state- 
ments regarding banquets, meetings of alumni, 
greetings from other State Associations, all 
interspersed with facts about the enrollment, 
about the city, the schools of the city, excursions 
and everything of interest. As a result, no one 
left any session until the last slide had been run. 

But this year at Milwaukee the climax was 
reached. The vast auditorium was especially 
electrically wired for the occasion. The presi- 
dent had signal buttuns to each entrance and 
exit. A touch of the fingers silently signalled 
for the opening or closing of doors, or for the 
lighting of the great auditorium. 

He had telephones to the chief of ushers in 
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different parts of the floor and balcony. He 
could say, without anyone knowing that he was 
doing it, to a chief-of-ushers: “There is a woman 
sitting in the fourth aisle, which is contrary to 
the fire regulations,” and an usher would quietly 
step down the aisle and call attention to the 
regulation, 

Or he would say: “There are two vacant 
seats about half-way down on the left of the 
second aisle.” Or: “A few people about three 
rows from the rear are annoying their neigh- 
bors by inattention.” 

There are now at least ten State Associations 
and more than a hundred sectional and 
county educational associations whose sessions 
fill to the jimit the largest auditorium in the 
city, and the value of the meetings depends 
largely upon the skill of the presiding officer, 


a 
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LATIN BELOW THE NINTH GRADE 


One would think, judging by the striking 
unanimity of the answers in the symposium in 
the Journal this week, that the questions had 
been so framed that only one answer was pos- 
sible; but the questions show that this cannot 
be the explanation of the fact that nearly ail 
those who answered—college, normal school, 
high school or grammar school teachers—found 
many reasons for thinking that Latin should be 
taught in the eighth grade. 

Some think that Latin can wisely be taught 
to children of the seventh grade. Only one 
suggests that Latin is “dead’’ and that it should 
give way to subjects which have been called 
more purely utilitarian. 

The preponderance of opinion is that the sub- 
ject is to be made more alive than it has been 
since the “Dark Ages,” when children were 
taught the language so vitally that their teach- 
ers withheld their food until they could ask for 
it in Latin words. 

It is to be taught not for Latin’s sake, nor 
for “discipline,” but for the sake of English. It 
is to be taught so that children will not come 
into the high school grades with little under- 
standing of syntax and construction. 

And with this changing opinion as to the 
place to begin Latin instruction comes the logi- 
cal corollary of the re-arrrangement of the 
grades, and the proper location of the eighth or 
the seventh and eighth grades. 

The contributions to the symposium reflect 
not the opinion of one group of educators, but, 
we think, the feeling of the majority of the 


profession. 
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SUPERINTENDENT EMERITUS 


Unless all signs fail, the Chicago Board of 
Education will this evening, Wednesday, Decem- 
ber 8, elect Mrs Ella Flagg Young, Superin- 
tendent Emeritus, presumably at half-salary, or 
five thousand dollars. Nothing could be more 
gracious Or more deserved as a tribute to her 
long and eminently efficient service to the city 
in connection with the schools. The Board of 
Education will honor itself as much as it will 
honor her by this action. 


JOHN D. SHOOP 


As we go to press there seems to be no doubt 
of the election of Johan D. Shoop as Superintend- 
ent of Chicago this Wednesday evening, De- 
cember 8, to succeed Mrs. Ella Flagg Young, 
who declined to be a candidate for re-election. 

Mr. Shoop has been assistant during Mrs. 
Young’s superintendency, as he was during Mr. 
Cooley’s term. Mr. Shoop certainly knows the 
schools of Chicago, the teachers and the system. 

When Mrs. Young declined to be a candidate 
a year ago Mr. Shoop was elected, but when 
Mrs. Young was induced to withdraw her resig- 
nation and serve if desired Mr. Shoop immedi- 
ately resigned and returned to the position of 
assistant. 

Mr. Shoop has been most popular in Chicago, 
especially among school principals, officials in 
the Board of Education and out, and in business 
circles. 

It is an almost unprecedented compliment that 
after so many years of service in a subordinate 
position no other name was considered as chief 
of the educational forces of the city. Such com- 
pliments are rare in the educational world. 


> > 


ANNA WILLSON HONORED 


Miss Anna Willson, Principal of the High 
School, Crawfordsville, Indiana, is elected Presi- 
dent of the State Association, the first woman 
to be thus honored. This is a distinction well 
earned. She has givea the high school a record 
of national significance. For twenty years she 
has been in that high school. 

Miss Willson probably has the record of the 
country in the proportion of young men sent 
to college, and very near the iecord in inter- 
scholastic winnings for schools of its class, and 
having kept close record of every boy graduate 
—especially—but one boy has gone wrong in 
after life. All honor to Indiana educators for 
selecting such a woman as their representative! 


PENSIONS 


The policy of pensioning teachers has been 
established in a few States, but in many States 
it is not sufficiently supported by public senti- 
ment to win favorable legislation. There is 
need of vigorous and frank discussion of the 
whole question. We would like to have the 
discussion in the columns of the Journal of Edu- 
cation. 

Is it a legitimate use for taxes to pay for ser- 
vice not being rendered? Is past service suffi- 
ciently vital to justify appropriations for pen- 
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sions? If not, why not? If so. what justifica- 
tion is there for it? If so, should the amount 
be based on salary received or on length of 
service? If on salary received, should those 
who have worked for low wages have a much 
larger pension in proportion to salary than 
those who have had a large salary? 

At what age should teachers be permitted to 
take advantage of a pension? At what age 
should they be required to take advantage of it? 

These and many other questions are involved 
and we hope our readers will discuss one or 
more phases of the question of pensions. 


= 


PROFESSIONAL ETHICS 


We are printing in this issue the “Code of 
Professional Ethics” adopted by the New Hamp- 
shire State Teachers’ Association. We print 
everything vital upon which there is any likeli- 
hood of disagreement. We have omitted some 
matters which are universally accepted. 

This Code should be read by every 
principal, supervisor, superintendent, 


teacher, 
school 


board member and other educator in the 
United States. 
WOODLEY AND ROSIER 
Dr. O. I. Woodley of the State Normal 


School at Fairmont, West Virginia, has be- 
come President of Marshall College of Hunting- 
ton, succeeding Dr. L. J. Corbley, who has be- 
come active in business life, and Dr. Joseph 
Rosier, Superintendent of Fairmont, succeeds 
Dr. Woodley. Both institutions are in the high- 
est state of efficiency and prosperity. - 


4 


CRAIGHEAD TO NORTH DAKOTA 


Dr. Craighead, who was unceremoniously slid 
out of the University of Montana, has every 
reason to thank his friends (!) in Montana for 
giving him the opportunity to accept the new 
and highly attractive position in North Dakota. 
He slid up instead of down, thanks to the Mon- 
tana action. 


The New York educational tragedy seems all 
so needless, so senseless, so valueless. Every 
phase of education will be harmed and none will 
be helped. It was so easy to start something; 
so impossible to stop it. 


The oldest State University in the United 
States is at Athens, Georgia. It was founded 
by legislative act, January 27, 1785, but was not 
opened to receive students until 1801. 


The average daily attendance in the New 
York City schools has increased eighty-five per 
cent. in fifteen years. 


New Hampshire, Massachusetts, Rhode Is- 
land and Connecticut have no State Universities. 


February 22-25: Department of Superintend- 
ence, National Education Association, Detroit. 
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THE WEEK IN REVIEW 


A FREAK MISSION. 

Not since John Wanamaker proposed that 
Americans raise $100,000,000 io buv Belgium 
from Germany has a more absurd scheme been 
put forward than Henry Ford’s so-called “peace 
mission” to Europe. That an improvised and 
entirely unauthorized group of people, embark- 
ing at the invitation and at the expense of a 
single wealthy individual, headed for no one 
knows exactly where and conveying no one 
knows exactly what program, should be able to 
bring the warring powers to peace, and “get the 
men out of the trenches before Christmas.” is 
about as ridiculous an expectation as could be 
imagined. It serves to keep certain persons 
temporarily in the limelight and to play upon 
the emotions of the extreme pacifists; but, even 
though sustained by £10,000 worth of telegrams 
daily to the White House, it can only annoy and 
embarrass the President and accomplish no 
practical good whatever. 

AN INTERESTING DISCLOSURE. 

The testimony of Dr. Buenz, managing di- 
rector of the Hamburg-American line, in the 
trial at New York of himself and other directors 
on the charge of conspiracy to defraud the 
United States, has brought to light the interest- 
ing fact that the whole plan for supplying Ger- 
man warships in the Atlantic with coal and 
other needed supplies was not only formed in 
Berlin by the German Government, but that the 
agreement for it was signed in 1913, one year 
before the wor began. end at a time when no war 
was in sight. This is one more proof that Ger- 
many was not only not taken by surprise by the 
war, but had been ior a long time deliberately 
planning for it, seeking only an excuse for it, 
which was found in the assassination of the Aus- 
trian Crown Prince. This is in line with the 
earlier disclosures of the negotiations which 
went on in Rome in 1913. 

TWO MORE “UNDESIRABLES.” 

The evidence given at this hearing, taken in 
connection with other proofs of conspiracies 
which were essentiuvly a violation of neut*lity, 
has forced the State Department to ask of Ger- 
many the immediate recall of Captain Karl Boy- 
Ed and Captain Franz von Papen, who have 
held the posts of naval and military attaches of 
the German Embassy. It is not necessary, in 
cases of this sort, that the representatives of for- 
eign governments who are “shown the door” 
shall have been proven guilty of actual viola- 
tions of the law. The reason alleged, in the 
official announcement of the State Department, 
is “improper activity in military and naval mat- 
ters.” There is abundant evidence of such ac- 
tivity in the case of both of these officials; and 
the Government wouid have been fully justified 
in asking their recall immediately after the dis- 
covery of the Archibald letters. 

A SIGNIFICANT BY-ELECTION. 

The recent death of Keir Hardie, the widely- 
popular Labor leader, left a vacant seat in the 
House cf Commons which has just been filled at 
a by-election. This clection was the first of 
any sort which has been held since the war 
began, and it afforded an unusual opportunity 
to gauge the drift of public opinion. There 
were two candidates for the seat, both of them 
Laborites, but one known as the “official” can- 
didate and the other as the “unofficial.” The 


former had the backing of the South Wales 
Miners’ Federation—an organization which has 
not hesitated to embarrass the Government by 
strikes and threats of strikes. The other candi- 
date made his campaign on the direct issue of 
an energetic prosecution of the war, and was 
elected by a majority of 4,000 votes. The result 
is the more significant because Keir Hardie was 
the leader of the peace element in the British 
Socialists. 
AND AGAIN MORE NOTES. 

More material for protests and notes by our 
State Department is furnished by the course of 
the British Government in requisitioning three 
ships flying the American flag. There is no 
occasion for getting excited over this matter, 
however. The ships in question—the Hocking, 
the Genesee and the Kankakee—do indeed fly 
the American flag, but there is grave doubt as 
to their American ownership. They belong to 
the so-called American Transatlantic Company, 
a corporation of the State of Delaware, organ- 
ized by one Richard Wagner of New York and 
Wisconsin. Their status is in such grave doubt 
that the United States Commissioner of Navi- 
gation held up for some time the applications 
for their admission to American registry, but 
was Overruled by the state department on the 
ground that they were entitled to registry on a 
prima facie showing that they were owned by 
an American corporation. The British proceed- 
ing may or may not be technically illegal, but 
the suspicions which prompt it are not wholly 
unreasonable. 

OFFICERS AND MEN NEEDED. 

There is some force in the criticism which the 
National Security League makes upon the “pre- 
paredness” program of the Administration, that 
it needs to be extended to provide for the con- 
tinuous education of officers for the army and 
for an adequate personnel for the navy. An 
army is not of much use if it is not under the 
command of well-trained officers, and it is 
hardly worth while to build warships if we have 
not men to man them. The trouble with the 
navy is not that there is any lack of willing 
recruits, but Congress has set a hard and fast 
limit of 51,500 men. It was because of the im- 
possibility of manning reserve ships that eleven 
destroyers were unable to participate in the 
war manoeuvres in October; and, if we are to 
get crews to man the new super-dreadnaughts 
Nevada and Oklahoma, we shall have to place 
four of our battleships in reserve and strip them 
of their crews. It is estimated that the navy 
is now short 50,000 to 55,000 men of the number 
required to man the ships already built or 
building. 

HOW TO MEET THE COST OF DEFENCE. 

In a formal statement, sent out in advance of 
his annual report, Secretary McAdoo of the 
Treasury Department indicates the measures 
which would be necessary so to increase the 
revenue as to meet the cost of the proposed 
national defence. His estimate is a hopeful one, 
and goes to show that the needed extra revenue, 
which he puts at $112,806,394, can be raised by 
internal taxation without any bond issues. The 
Secretary would reduce the income tax law ex- 
emption on single persons from $3,000 to $2,000 
and on married persons from $4,000 to $3,000; 


« 
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PROFESSIONAL ETHICS 


(Continued from page 573.} 


teachers, in their relations with publishing or 
supply houses, their agents or salesmen, to give 
just grounds for the suspicion of obligations 
tending to influence the purchase or adoption of 
books or supplies in favor of any particular 
agent or firm. 

The indiscriminate writing of general recom- 
mendations for pupils or teachers is unprofes- 
sional. 

Teachers should at 2]l times be ready to assist 
one another by giving information, counsel and 
advice, and by such services and acts as teachers 
can perform without detriment to themselves or 
their work. Such reasonable service should be 
regarded as a professional duty for which re- 
muneration beyond actual expenses should not 
be accepted. 

It is incumbent on teachers loyally to ac- 
knowledge all the duties and obligations of citi- 
zenship, and to discharge them both in letter 
and in spirit. 

Because of their peculiar position, teachers 
should especially regard themselves as guar- 
dians and promoters of the physical, moral, 
social, and spiritual welfare of the community in 
which \they live. 

Teachers are and should be the servants of 
the people, without. regard to distinctions of 
political party, religions faith, or other matters 
which are brought into issue and upon which 
individuals honestly disagree. Teachers are 
fully entitled to liberty of conscience, but it is 
unprofessional for ihem to become partisans 
upon issues which divide the community. 


a a a 


A BY-PRODUCT OF FOOTBALL 
{Boston Herald.] 


No one could see the extraordinary gathering of 
people at Soldier’s Field, yesterday, with the 
convergence upon it of countless automobiles from 
every direction, without realizing how much foot- 
ball does to introduce the colleges to the world at 
large and so to emphasize their place in it. We 
can think of circumstances in which the colleges 
would appear set apart from the general community, 
with their students and faculty left to somewhat 
isolated lives. Against any such tendency football is 
a wonderful corrective. It is one thing in the twentieth 
century that the colleges do in which the non- 
academic world is profoundly interested. No doubt 
the attendance at our colleges profits by popular 
interest in this pastime, not only on the part of 
the boys themselves, but of their parents. In this 
way all concerned widen their sphere of vision. 


This is no small asset for the cause of higher edu- 


cation. We should remember it when the detractors 
and critics of this particular sport get the floor, with 
their story of its highly objectionable phases. These 
doubtless exist. But the debits of football are, in the 
long run, more than offset by its manifold con- 
tributions to sane living and wholesome rivalry on 
the part of the student body, and by its opening 
once cloistered halls to the searching gaze of the 
larger public, 
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A NEW PLAN OF READING 


SUPERINTENDENT L. P. ALDERMAN 


Portland, Oregon 


An experiment having for its object the fos- 
tering of a genuine interest in the reading les- 
son is being tried in the Portland schools with 
marked success. It is the plan of having the 
children read to each other something else than 
the reading book. The plan is very simple, but 
admits of many variations. As a beginning the 
superintendent requested each teacher above the 
third grade to substitute for the text-book read- 
ing lesson some bit of outside reading once a 
week. 

In most instances the children were at first 
permitted to bring to the classroom anything 
to read that they chanced to be interested in, 
Their selections revealed a_ surprising 
of interests in some schools, in others deplor- 
able limitations. A few children were chosen 
for each week to read to the others. Each one 
might bring a poem, a few paragraphs of prose 
complete in themselves, or a part of a longer 
composition, in which case the child was ex- 
pected to give a synopsis of the preceding part, 
so as to make it intelligible to all the others. 
The plan has a threefold object: First, it pro- 


variety 


-vides a motive for good reading, because a child 


will naturally do his best to read in such a way 
as to interest others in the one thing he has 
selected as being most interesting at the mo- 
ment to himself; as a secondary object, it pro- 
vides a medium to the teacher for finding out 
a child’s real interests, as shown through the 
things he voluntarily reads for himself. But the 
most important advantage in this method of 
selective reading lies in the fact that it enables 
the teacher to direct the voluntary reading of 
the entire class. For if the selection chosen 
interests the children they wil! want to read 
it again for themselves. If it be a bit of scien- 
tific information — and a surprising number of 
the boys’ selections have taken a scientific turn 
—then other boys will want to delve further 
into the subject. If a part of a story is read, 
naturally many will want to read the rest for 
themselves. If a poem that appeals strongly to 
them has been read many will want other poems 
by the same author. Ordinarily, school reading 
is a thing quite apart from the reading that a 
child does because it interests him. 

One of the great disadvantages of sticking 
closely to the text-book is that the children ac- 
quire a habit of mechanically following the 
words on the printed page while some one is 
reading aloud, but in reality paying no attention 
to what is being read because they have al- 
ready read it for themselves and know exactly 
what is coming. Oral reading, unless supple- 
mented by silent reading, has also the disadvan- 
tage of retarding the rate of silent reading. 
The ability to do silent reading at a very rapid 
rate is an important asset to a student. The 
person who reads most rapidly gets the most 
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out of what he treads because he grasps ideas 
as a whole instead of in broken fragments. 

Statistical reports from the public libraries of 
Portland show that the new plan of reading has 
already tremendously stimulated the amount of 
home reading done on their own account by the 
pupils in the schools where this plan has been 
given special attention. In one school the se- 
lections first brought in by pupils who were told 
to bring what they hked were mostly of a hu- 
niorous nature and not of a very high grade of 
humor. Many of the selections were in verse, 
nonsense rhymes and the like. The principal 
was quick to grasp the opportunity to lead the 
pupils into reading a better sort of humorous 
verse, and the branch library in the vicinity of 
this school has been besieged with requests 
for volumes of Riley, Holmes, Field and other 
writers of good humorous poetry. In this branch 
the librarian kept a record of the books asked 
for by the children of this particular school for 
a month, and at the end of that time, by going 
over the list with the principal, she was able to 
determine that out of an increase in circulation 
of 1,700 volumes over the same month of last 
year, most of the increase was of books directly 
suggested to the children during the reading 
lesson. 


WHAT DOMESTIC SCIENCE DOES 


In the Maria Mitchell School, Denver, H. S. 
Phillips, principal, without any suggestion 
from any one, the pupils in the Domestic 
Science class gave these twenty-eight sugges- 
tions as to what the work has meant to them. 

Orderliness. 

Neatness. 

Speed. 

New ideas. 

Self confidence. 

Neater habits. 

“To plan work ahead.” 

“Care of the sick a special help to me.” 

Economy, especially emphasized by all. 

“Prepared to take unexpected responsibility.” 

Variety—“In learning new things we are not 
in the habit of having home.” 

_(“Teaches every girl how to be her own 
housekeeper and cook.) 

“Housework made interesting.” 

Table setting. 

Serving. 

“Something new learned every time I come.” 

“Helps me to be helpful.” 

“Has helped my mother as well as me.” 

“My parents like my cooking, especially my 
father.” 

“Given me 
combinations.” 

“The talk on ventlation helped me greatly. 
I used to sleep with my bedroom window 
closed all the time in cold weather, now I 
realize the necessity of fresh air.” 

“Since our talk on the care of the finger 
nails, I have stopped biting mine.” 

“These lessons have taught me to like dish- 


ideas of about proper food 
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washing, because I have 
properly.” 

“These lessons have shown me the necessity 
of certain things in ways that had never oc- 
curred to me before.” 

“My mother says that since I began to take 
Domestic Science she can see the difference in 
my work and my cooking, I take more interest.” 


“Given a liking for things I did not like 
before.” 


“My mother certainly likes it.” 
‘Improving in my work at home.” 


learned to do it 


a 


HOW WE RAISED MONEY FOR THE 
HOBART PLAYGROUND 


Hobart is a town of about 2,500 inhabitants, located 
in northern Indiana, just east of Gary, the city that 
has become famous because of its practical school sys- 
tem. The people .of Hobart have long felt the need 
of a playground for the children, but somehow or 
another it seemed impossible to create sufficient inter- 
est in the movement to get the necessary funds. But 
the time came when a plan was found, by means of 
which enough money was realized to make a good 
beginning, and we now have a “Giant Stride,” a 
“Slicky Slide,” and four playground basket balls. The 
money to purchase these was raised in one evening, 
and there was not very much expense connected with 
it either. In fact, we had left after paying what little 
expense there was, exactly $105.60. 

The reader of this article will, no doubt, be surprised 
to learn that there was not over five dollars’ expense 
connected with the whole affair, and there was no time 
lost in extensive preparation. The teachers performed 
their regular duties until the close of the school day, 
and in about an hour thereafter, all was in readiness 
for the evening's entertainment. Of course, the 
teachers had held two meetings before the appointed 
day, but neither of them occupied more than fifteen min- 
utes. The teachers entered into the spirit of the affair and 
created enthusiasm among the pupils, and when the 
proper time arrived, the pupils were asked to take 
most of the parts, and they were all eager to help. 

The entertainment was based on the “Street Fair” 
plan. We called it an “Indoor Street Fair,” and had 
the biggest crowd at the schoolhouse that was ever 
known. The sideshows were from one to two cents 
each, we had refreshments, a suffragette police force, 
and all the trimmings that go with a regular street 
fair, only we sold everything on the penny basis. No 
one could spend so very much and everyone spent 
some because the crowd was happy and had a general 
good time. “Democracy reigned supreme and every- 
one was young and happy.” The evening was a realization 
of what can be accomplished if people are properly 
aroused and appealed to for something that is near 
and dear to them. 

Every community can have just what we have, and, 
of course, we have just made the start of what we hope 
will be one of the best equipped playgrounds in this 
part of the state. We have good schools, a good public 
library, a good ball park, and many other advantages, 
but it seems to me that a playground with good equip- 
ment—and we now have the beginning—is one of the 
best, if not the best, things that our town has. The 
street fair will long be remembered by our people, 
and it has been suggested, and we hope to make it an 


annual event. All it needs is a guiding spirit, some 
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one person to take the responsibility of doing the ad- 
wvertising and creating the proper enthusiasm, and there 
will be no question as to the success of an “Indoor 
Street Fair’ for any school in the country. Here is 
the history of the fair as published by our home paper: 


HISTORY OF STREET FAIR. 


On September 27 the teachers of the grade depart- 
ment had a meeting and voted in favor of holding an 
“Indoor Street Fair.” September 28 the proposition 
was presented to the school board for their consent 
and approval. This was given. By October 14 the 
pupils had sold 340 tickets for the fair. On the even- 
ang of October 15 the fair was held, and the receipts 
were $105.60. The equipment was ordered the follow- 
ang day, October 16. It arrived October 23, and the 
slide was assembled and set up the same day. The 
stride was placed this week, and the children are having 
a merry time. Since the material is limited each grade 
has an appointed time, which makes it possible for the 
entire grade department to use the material some of 
the time each week. 

In conclusion, allow me to say with all due and be- 
coming modesty, that our schools everywhere need 
more playgrounds and playground equipment. Give 
the children a chance for innocent fun, give them a 
place to play. To see how they will enjoy it will do 
your heart good and the public school is the place 
where it ought to be. 


J. W. Thiel, 
Principal, Grammar Grades, 
‘ Hobart, Jadiana. 
i 
CAN AND CAN’T 


Said Can’t to Can: “It’s plainly true 

That I am stronger far than you- 

Just see how much poor, wretched Man 

Can’t do compared to what he can: 

He can’t grow wings and soar on high, 

He can’t make clouds bedeck the sky, 

He can't live without breathing more 

Than two, three minutes, maybe, four; \ 
He can't control his dreams at will, 

He can’t make water flow up hill, 

: He can’t defer unwelcome night, 

! He can’t suspend time’s speeding flight, 

3 He can’t do this, he can’t do that, 

In short, he can’t do much, poor gnat.” 
Can smiled and said: “Alas, alack! 
You've gotten badly off the track! 
Behold the things that Man can do 
Compared with what he can’t, so few: 
= He can fly through the air and rise 
Above the clouds that ‘deck the skies, 
He can descend in caverns dim 
And breathe the air he takes with him, 
His waking dreams he can control, 
He can, as steam, seize water’s soul, 

3 He can make night seem like the day, 

He can, through work, hold Age at bay, 

® Hie can do much, he can do more, 

F ~=None knows as yet how he can soar.” 
Can't sadly smiled and said: “Nay, cease! 
Man can do much; he can’t keep peace.” 

—William Wallace Whitelock, in New York Sun. 
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HOW TO TEACH THE FUNDAMENTAL SUB- 
JECTS. By Calvin N. Kendall and George A. 
Merick. Boston, New York, Chicago: Houghton 
Mifflin Company. Cloth. Price, $1.25. 

The fundamental subjects we have always with us, 
and every elementary teacher always needs help. She 
does not always get “helps” that help, but the Com- 
missioner of Education of New Jersey, Calvin N. 
Kendall, and his former deputy, George A. Merick, 
skilful leaders in school work in cities and in states, 
have presented “helps” in methods and devices, in 
philosophy and psychology, which will help any teacher 
or supervisor of grade work. 

“How to Teach the Fundamental Subjects” 1s as 
definite as a railway time table, as clear as crystal, as 
sensible as a mother’s advice. 

The book is vastly more than is claimed for it by the 
title. It is more than the “how,” for it shows “what” 
are fundamentals, “when” to teach fundamentals, and 
“why” they are fundamentals, as well as “how to 
teach” the fundamentals. 


BACKWARD CHILDREN. By Arthur Holmes. 
Indianapolis: Bobbs-Merrill Company. Cloth. 247 
pp. Price, $1.00, net. 

Arthur Holmes is dean of the Pennsylvania State 
College. In clinics, laboratories, schocls and homes 
he has studied backward children, and he is regarded 
by educational workers as a first authority. It is for 
this reason tthat his addition to the Bobbs-Merrill Com- 
pany Childhood and Youth Series is a most valuable 
one. The value of the book is that it gives the results 
of his truly scientific study in form easily assimilated 
by school teacher or parent whose knowledge of the 
subject is not extended. By concrete discussion of 
actual cases he answers questions ‘such as the follow- 
ing: When is a child backward? Are children back- 
ward by birth, or by faults of training? How is back- 
wardness detected? How can one tell whether it is 
temporary or permanent? What are the significant 
physical elements and what part do food and stimu- 
lants play? What are the remedies? Teachers aiming 
at special work, teachers dealing with average classes 
containing children of varying mental equipment, and 
parents with children about whom they are concerned 
will tind the assistance they most need in Dr. Holmes’ 
book. Professor M. V. O’Shea of the University of 
Wisconsin points out the importance of the book and 
its subject in his introduction. 


STATE AND COUNTY SCHOOL ADMINISTRA- 
TION. Vol. II. Source Book. By Edward P. Cub- 
berley and Edward C. Elliott. New York: Mac- 
millan Company. Cloth. 728 pp. Price, $2.50. 
Two highly specialized students of education have 

produced a reliable, remarkably extended series of in- 

formational material on State and County School Ad- 
ministration, past and present. Nowhere else can 
there be found in one book so much of this kind of 
information and all so authentic. The title tells the 
scope of the book, and the authors testify to its intrinsic 
value and reliability. : 


DRAMATIC READER SERIES: STORYLAND IN 
PLAY. _ Book I. By Ada M. Skinner, New 
York. For first and second grades. Illustrated 
in color by Mary L. Spoor. Cloth. 

STORIES TO ACT. Book II. By Frances Gillespy 
Wicks, New York. For second grade. Illustrated 
by Mary Hunt Squire. 

STORY HOUR PLAYS. Book III. By Frances 
Mintz Gowan, Newark. For third and_ fourth 
grades. Illustrated by Clara Powers Wilson. 

Chicago: Rand, McNally Company. Price, 45 cents 

each. 

A group of remarkably interesting and instructive 
books artistically presenting about fifty stories each, 
for dramatization. Everything is within the range of 
the children of the grade for which it is planned. The 
three books cover all phases of child interest selected 
from all lands and times. Fables, folk lore and rhymes 
are abundant, and they reach the child’s thoughts at 
home, at play, at school, with home folks, playfellows 
and schoolmates. 
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‘WOMEN WHO HAVE ENNOBLED LIFE. By 
Lilian Whiting. Philadelphia: American Sunday 
School Union. Gilt top. Boxed. Price, $1.50, net. 
By mail, $1.70. 
This is indeed woman’s day, and it is an appreciated 

service that Lilian Whiting renders/the public, notably, 

tthe younger generation, when from her experience she 

-draws freely for graphic pen pictures of Louisa May 

Alcott, Harriet Beecher Stowe, Frances E. Willard, 

Julia Ward Howe, Mary A. Livermore, and from her 

‘reading and friendships of Mary Lyon, Margaret Fuller, 

Harriet Hosmer and Elizabeth Barrett Browning. 


SWISS FAMILY ROBINSON. For grades four to 
eight. (New edition.) Edited by J. H. Stickney. With 
illustrations by Charles Copeland. Boston, New 
York, Chicago, San Francisco: Ginn & Company. 
Cloth. 417 pp. Price, 50 cents. 

“The Swiss Family Robinson” is only one of the 
‘Classics for Children Series, each of which is a 
treasure loved by all children and invaluable for school 
reading in grades four to eight. 

The other volumes are: “AZsop Fables,” illustrated 
‘by Charles Livingston Bull; Andersen’s “Fairy Tales,” 
illustrated by Edna F. Hart; “Arabian Nights’ Enter- 
tainments,” illustrated by Ruby Winckler; Church’s 
“Stories of theOld World,” illustrated by Charles Cope- 
land; Francillon’s “Gods and Heroes,” illustrated by 
‘Sears Gallagher; Irving’s “The Alhambra,” illustrated by 
Norman Irving Black; Lamb’s “Tales from Shakes- 
‘peare,” with full-page illustrations; Ruskin’s “King of 
the Golden River,” illustrations after tthe original draw- 
ings of Richard Doyle; Scott’s “Lay of the Last Min- 
strel,” illustrated by Paul H. Reilfy, and Swift’s “Gulli- 
wer’s Travels,” illustrated by Charles Copeland. 


EVERYDAY ARITHMETIC. By John B. Gifford, 
author of “Elementary Lessons in Physics.” Boston: 
Little, Brown & Co. 12mo. Cloth. 194 pp. Price, 
35 cents. 

This is intended chiefly as a practical mental arith- 
metic. The author bases his plan on this statement 
that “in doing the world’s work the tradesman, the 
man in the shop, and people in almost all walks of life 
use much more mental than written arithmetic,” and 
the further fact—as he terms it—that those responsible 
for the training of the workers are coming to realize 
this, and are devoting more of the arithmetic time in 
schools to mental work. This does not, however, lead 
the author to pass by written arithmetical subjects, but 
only to give a larger place to mental work than is 
usually assigned to it. 

PRACTICAL ENGLISH COMPOSITION. Book LI. 
For the first year of the high school. By Edwin L. 
Miller, Detroit. Boston, New York, Chicago: 
Houghton Mifflin Company. Cloth. Price, 35 cents. 
This book is a gem, a jewel, a treasure, and all for 

thirty-five cents. This is one of the few cases in which 

a writer on “composition” uniformly uses good com- 

‘position. 

Here is a sample of clearness and vigor. “Whenever 
ou compose you aim to catsse somebody to think, to 
eel, to act.” 

The book is a masterly leadership in inspiring 
teachers to teach pupils to get something to say, to 
arrange it, discuss it, write it and revise it. 

The practical side of the book is remarkable. 
“Write in the form of a business letter an excuse for 
tardiness. If. you are tardy, you will not be permitted 
to enter any of your classes until you have succeeded 
in producing a letter which is satisfactory in content 
and flawless in technique to the last dot.” 

We can think of no phase of securing skill in com- 
position that is omitted or neglected here. 


THE KINGDOM OF THE WINDING ROAD. By 
Cornelia Meigs. Illustrated by Frances White. 
New York: The Macmillan Company. Square 12mo. 
Cloth. Price, $1.25. 

This book is gotten up in the usual complete and 
scholarly manner which characterizes publications of 
this firm. Illustrations are several of them full-page, 
and include not only wood cuts but a number of colored 
plates. It is well suited for grammar grades and also 
as a Christmas gift for young people. 


CALLED TO THE COLORS, and other stories. 
Published by Christian Women Peace Movements, 
West Medford, Mass. 12mo. Cloth. 199 pp. Price, 
75 cents. 
This book is intended as a Christmas gift for mis- 
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sionaries and other friends of peace. It emphasizes 
the ideals of peace and will be found to be of more 
than ordinary interest. 


THE BOOK OF BRAVE ADVENTURES. _ By 
Dorothy Donnell Calhoun. New York: The Mac- 
— Company. [IIlustrated. Cloth. Price, 
cents. 
The book is all that the title signifies, a grouping im 

verse and prose of the stories of bravest adventure 

from the Bible narratives, the Crusaders, Norsemen, 

Thermopylae, Armada, Mayflower, Tea Party, French 

Revolution, Forty-Niners, with such thrilling poems as 
The Skeleton in Armour,” “Leonidas,” “The Death of 

Leonidas, “The Landing of the Pilgrims,” “Marseillaise 

Hymn,” and “The Charge of the Light Brigade.” 


HOW THE FLAG BECAME OLD GLORY. By 
Emma Look Scott. Illustrated by A. C. Valentine. 


New York: The Macmillan Company. Cloth 
Price, 60 cents. 


This is a clever and most delightful story of the 
Revolutionary War, Mexican War, Civil War. and 
Spanish War. The stars and stripes were born in the 
Revolutionary War. The flag became Old Glory whes 
North and outh united under it in the Spanish War. 
It is not a history of any of these struggles, but am 
inspirational view of them, mostly in verse. It is a 
grouping of rare patriotic verse with just enough prose 
to make a connected story. It is a book for any patri- 
otic occasion. 


A CHILDREN’S PARADE. By Georgiana Bowen 
Withington. Order from Mrs. Charles Francis 
Withington, Boston, Mass. Price, 8 cents a copy. 
Mrs. Withington has told in most charming phrase 

the story of a pageant or parade by the Village Im- 
provement Society in a Rhode Island village, in sum- 
mer time. It is really a message by one who had @ 
mission for that quiet village. Eight cents is not 
much. Even if you enclose a dime it will be easier, 
and the little story is worth more than a dime to any 
lover of children and lover of country life, 


BOB HUNT SENIOR CAMPER. By George W. 
Orton, Ph.D., graduate coach of the University of 
Pennsylvania and joint manager of Camp Tecumseh, 
New Hampshire. George W. Jacobs & Company. 
12mo. Illuminated Cloth. 340 pp. Price, $1.00. 
This book shows the ability of Dr. Orton to get the 

boys’ point of view. He has put into the book his wide 
knowledge of athletics in all branches and many inter- 
esting details of camp life. Bob Hunt and his associ- 
ates are real boys with whom other boys will soon be- 
come well acquainted. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


*‘Heroes of tha Natiens” By H.S. Alsiouse. Price 40c.—‘ Direc- 
tions for Liboratory and Field Work in Zo -logy.”’ By R. W. Hegner. 
Price, 40c New York: The Macmilian Company. 

“Honesty.”” By William Healy. Wrice, $1.00. Indianapolis: The 
Bobbs Merrill Company. 

Day of Creatiun.” Compiled by G. R. Gibbs. London: King & 
arrett. 

“Tonsils and Adenoids—Treatment and Cure.”” By R.B. Faulkner, 
M.D. Pittsburgh, Penn.: fhe Blanchard Company. 

“Government Finance in the United States.”” By Pleho. Price 
50c.--*Tae Cost of Living.” By W.E.Clark. Price, 50c —Trusts 
and Competition.” By J. F.Crowell. rice,50c —“Money.”’ By W. 
A. Scott Price, 50c.—“The Family and Society.” By J. M. Gillette. 
Prise, 50c.—* (he Cause and Cure of Crime.’ By C. R. Henderson. 
Prics, By W. A. Scotc. Price, 50c. Chicago: A. 
Cc. Co. 

“Little Ret Riding Hood.” (Op:2retta.) Price, 30c. Cincinnati: 
The Willis Music Company. 

“Bob Hant. Senior Camper.’”” By G. W. Orton. Price, $1.00.— 
“Greenacre Girls.” by I.L Forrester. Price, $125. Philadelphia: 
George W. Jacobs. 

“The Alhambra.” Edited by E. K. Robinson. Price, 50c. Boston: 
Ginn & Co. 

Government and Politics of the German By Fritz— 
Konrad Krugsr. Yonkers,N. ¥.: The World Book Co. 

‘How to Study and What to Study.” By R.L. Sandwick. Bos 
ton: D.C. Heath & Co. 

“The Act of the Story-Teller.”” By M.L.Shedlock. Price, $1.50. 
New York: D. Appleton & Co. : 

“Joyful Star.” By ©. N. Partridge. Price, $1.25. New York: 
Sturgis & Walton Company. \ 

nolfied Display Drill.’ Canton, Ohio: George Ressler. 

“The Socialized Recitation.’”’” By William T. Whitney. New York: 
A. S. Barnes & Co. 


YOUR OWN DRUGGIST WILL TELL YOU 
Try Murine Eye Remedy for Red, Weau, Watery 
Byes and Granulated Eyelids, No Smarting— 
ust Eye Comfort. Write for Book of the Eye 
by mail Free. Murine Eye Remedy Co., Chicaga, 
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EDUCATIONAL NEWS 


This department is ofen to contribu- 
tions from anyone connected with 
schools or school events in any part of 
the ~ountry. Items of more than local 
interest relating to any phase of school 
work or school administration are 
acceptable as news. Contributions 
must be signed to secure insertion, 


Meetings to be Held 
DECEMBER. 

20-22: Utah kuucational Association, 
Salt Lake City. 

27-29: Council of Elementary School 
Principals and Teachers, New 
York State. Syracuse. Miss M. 
Belle Wilson, Silver Creek, sec- 
retary. 

27-29: Classical Association of New 
York State, Syracuse. Dr, Mason 


D. Gray, East High School, 
Rochester, president; Joseph P. 
Behm, Central High chool, 


Syracuse, secretary. 

27-29: New York Science Teachers’ 
Association, Syracuse. A. J. Car- 
penter, Rochester, secretary. 

27-29: Oregon State Teachers’ As- 
sociation, Western Division, Med- 
ford. 

27-29: Associated Academic Princi- 
pals of New York State. Syracuse. 

27-29: New Jersey State Teachers’ 
Association, Atlantic City. H. J. 
Neal, Bridgeton, sec’v. 

28-29: Idaho State Teachers’ As? 
sociation, Boise. Ivy M. Wilson, 
Boise, state superintendent. 

28-30: Wyoming State Teachers 
Association, Thermopolis, Wyo. 

28-30: Pennsylvania State Educa- 
tional Association, Scranton. 

28-30: Florida Educational Associa- 
tion. Tallahassee. Dr. A. P. Mon- 
tague, Lake City, president; Hon 
R. L. Turner, Inverness, secretary 

29-30: American Association for the 
Advancement of Science. Section 
L, Education. Columbus, O. S. A. 
Courtis, Detroit, Mich., secretary. 

30-31: Idaho City and County Super- 
intendents’ A\ssociation, Boise. 

JANUARY. 

4-7: Homemakers’ Conference. State 
University of Kentucky, Lexing- 
ton, Ky. 

FEBRUARY 

10-12: Southern Minnesota Teachers’ 
Assuciation. Mankato. D. S. Brain- 
ard, Redwood Falls, president. 

11-12: Southern Wisconsin Teachers 


Association, Madison. =. G. 
Doudna, Richland Center, president 
MARCH. 


10-11: New Jersey Council of Edu- 
cation, Newark. 

16-18: Central Minnesota Educa- 
tional Association, St. Cloud. G. A. 
Foster, W:llmar, president. 

MAY. 

10-17: National Conference of Chari- 
ties and Corrections, Indianapolis. 
W. T. Cross, 315 Plymouth court, 
Chicago, Ill., secretary. 


NEW ENGLAND STATES. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


BOSTON. Military drill in schools 
was dealt with by the Massachu- 
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setts State Teachers’ Association 
at its meeting here, as follows :— 

“We believe that the establishment 
of compulsory military training in 
the schools of our State would be 
reactionary in policy and injurious to 
the best interests of the schools and 
the country alike. 

“We believe that experience has 
probably proved the superiority of 
gymnastics and athletics to military 
training for our young people of high 
school age for building up physical 
strength, skill, courage and endur- 
ance. 

“We further believe that the em- 
phasis now placed on wars in the 
teaching of history should be shifted 
to the gains to civilization made in 
the intervals between wars, and that 
war should be shown in its true light 
as a destroyer of what civilization 
creates.” 

SPRINGFIELD. Military training 
is not a new problem for _ school 
people, we know, and here is evi- 
dence from the Springfield school re- 
port for the year 1861: 

“Something, too, like military disci- 
pline, precision and promptness may, 
to a certain extent, be adopted in the 
arrangements and exercises of our 
common schools. 

“But in regard to the propriety of 
introducing into our common schools 
(as recommended by some) a regular 
course of instruction and training in 
military tactics and gymnastic exer- 
cises, as a branch of education, we 
do not think it practicable, without 
operating to the exclusion of other 
studies which are prescribed and 
deemed indispensable.” 

“If particular instruction is desired 
in either (that is military instruction 
or gymnasium work)” the report 
goes on to say:— 

“It can readily be obtained at more 
suitable places than at the common 
school.” 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC <TATEHS. 


NEW YORK. 


ROCHESTER. Describing the 
Junior High School, Superintendent 
Herbert S. Weet says :— 

“There are no departmental heads 
as we know them in the usual high 
school organization. At the head of 
the school stands the principal, a 
strong, experienced grammar school 
man. Associated with him and giv- 
ing his whole time to the instruc- 
tional side is a director of junior 
high school and academic work. He 
also is an experienced grammar 
school principal of exceptional abil- 
ity in this particular field. His task 
is torelate and co-ordinate the aca- 
demic work of the entire school, re- 
gardless of the department in which 
it is given. This makes for unity and 
greatly facilitates the transfer of pu- 
pils from one course to another when 
there is a demonstrated need. One 
man is in general charge of the shops, 
one woman corres- 
ponding place in the  house- 
hold arts work, and the di- 
rector of commercial education 
for the entire system is taking im- 
mediate charge of the commercial de- 
partment. The high school depart- 
mental heads who carried through 
the institute work of last year are 
consulting engineers. Their interest 
has been pronounced and their con- 
tributions important. In fact, in the 
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main they are coming to the school 
for a regular period each day, there 
to teach a class of eighth grade pu- 
pils, while the regular teacher and 
often the director of academic work 
are present also to offer their con- 
tributions and assistance. Such is 
their desire to know at first hand the 
powers and limitations of the grade 
pupil. This ought to contribute much 
to the solution of another commonly 
rcognized problem, that of securing 
a closer relation between the upper 
grades and the high schools.” 


PENNSYLVANIA. 
HARRISBURG. Preparations for 
establishing continuation schools 


throughout this state, under the Child 
Labor Act, which goes into effect 
with the new year, are nearly com- 
plete. With relation to these 
Governor Brumbaugh says :— 

“Reports made to me by the State 
Departments of Public Instruction 
and Labor and Industry which are 
co-operating to obtain the establish- 
ment of continuation schools, indi- 
cate that at least three-quarters of 
the children now working in this 
state will be provided with continu- 
ation school facilities next January 
when the new Child Labor Act goes 
into effect. 

“In every industrial community in 
this state active steps are being taken 
to establish continuation classes. 
Every boy or girl under sixteen 
years of age employed after January 
1, next, must attend one of these 
classes at least eight hours a week. 

“I am especially pleased with the 
attitude which employers of children 
generally have assumed. I am in- 
formed that wherever the school men 
have gone to places of business per- 
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sonally, and talked with employers, 
explaming to them the benefits which 
would accrue both to them and to 
their young employees under this 
Child Labor Law, that they have 
expressed a willingness to meet all 
its provisions. In fact, some firms 
which had expressed themselves as 
opposed to the new law have agreed 
to furnish space in their establish- 
ments for conducting continuation 
classes, and a few have even agreed 
to pay ‘the teachers. 

“I am particularly pleased with the 
manner in which the situation has 
been handled in Philadelphia. Four 
distinct steps have been taken by the 
Board of Education in that city. 

“In the first. place, an associ» > 
superintendent of schools was electe:', 
whose duty it is to arrange fcr 
the establishment of continuation 
schools. 

“Next, the Bureau of Compulsory 
Education re-organized. Ten 
branch offices have been established 
throughout the city for the issuance 
of employment certificates, the phy- 
sical examination of children, and as 
headquarters for the Compulsory 
Attendance Officers. In addition to 
this, these branch offices will also do 
work along the line of vocational 
guidance by endeavoring to find 
places for children desiring to work, 
and of finding employees for firms 
desiring to hire children under six- 
teen. 

“Third, the Board has under con- 
sideration the salary schedule for 
teachers in the continuation classes. 
It is the intention to pay teachers in 
these classes from one to two hup- 
dred dollars more a year than will 
be paid to the regular grade teachers. 

“Fourth, the Board has adopted a 
general policy of endeavoring to 


open as rapidly as possible, after 
January 1, continuation classes” for 
all those receiving employment cer- 
tificates and entering upon employ- 
ment at that time, and all the addi- 
tional classes needed in the regions 
where the number of children now 
employed is greatest. In addition, 
as rapidly as possible the schools al- 
ready established in business and in- 
dustrial plants will be taken over 
by the Board. 

“The Philadelphia Board expects 
to employ at least one hundred 
teachers in 1916, and I am sure that 
January will see at least sevenity-five 
per cent. of the working children 
vroder sixteen in that city, attending 
continuation classes. 

“In Pittsburgh a complete can- 
vass of the city has been made to 
ascertain the number of children in 
employment. Provision has been 
made for the establishment of 
schools or classes in various sec- 
tions of that city. I would not 
be surprised to see every working 
child in Pittsburgh attending con- 


tinuation classes with the begin- 
ning of the new year. 
“In Bethlehem the high school 


will be used to house the continua- 
tion classes. The regular classes 
adjourn early and the continuation 
classes will have full use of the 
school building from three to five 
every afternoon. 

“The school authorities of Reading 
are at present interviewing manu- 
facturers on ‘the subject of organiz- 
ing continuation schoois. Wr. Foos, 


superintendent of schools, reports 
that in all these interviews he has 
been cordially received and that the 
outlook for the success of the 
schools seems very encouraging. 
“Complete arrangements for the 
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In one high school last winter three teachers were 
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MASSACHUSETTS 


establishment of continuation classes 
are also being made in Scranton, 
Wilkes-Barre, Allentown, Johnstown, 
Altoona, Lebanon, Easton, Beaver 
Falls, Mauch Chunk, Harrisburg, 
Williamsport, York, and many 
smaller communities. 

“The agents of the Department of 
Public Instruction and Labor and 
Industry will visit before January 1, 
every community in which it is neces- 
sary to establish continuation classes, 
and I am sure the new year will see 
ready and full compliance with all 
the provisions of the new law. 

“The fact that schools may be con- 
ducted eight hours on one day, or 
four hours on two days, or two 
hours on four days, and that almost 
any seventh and eighth grade teacher 
will be able to give the instruction 
required, has done much to facilitate 
the establishment of these schools. 

“IT am indeed grateful for the splen- 
did spirit of co-operation which has 
been shown both by the school men 
and employers of children in_ their 
efforts to raise the standard of citi- 
zenship in our glorious Common- 
wealth.” 


SOUTAERN STATES. 


TEXAS. 


EL PASO. The city is to have an 
elegant, thoroughly modern high 
school building. Superintendent R. 
J. Tighe is active in modernizing the 
entire system. The school enroll- 
ment has increased one fourth 
in one year. 

AUSTIN. No action was taken by 
the Conference for Educa- 
tion in Texas at a special 

eeting here November 20, 
in selecting a successor to the late 
Dr. T. R. Sampson as general agent 
of the conference. Dr. Sampson was 
recently lost in the mountains near 
Estes Park, Colorado. The confer- 
ence by unanimous vote adopted reso- 
lution eulogizing Dr. Sampson, whose 
work for the conference was highly 
appreciated. 

Following a discussion of the ques- 
tien of advising ways and means for 
eqatinuing the work of the confer- 
eace, Pat M. Neff, president of the 
eonference and who presided over the 


meeting, was instructed to appoint a 
committee of five to make the plans 
and report to a special meeting of the 
conference to be called later. The 
meeting was well attended. 

The death of Dr. Sampson, general 
agent of the Conference for Educa- 
tion, has made necessary the decision 
of the body on some important mat- 
ters that had heretofore been 
left exclusively with Dr. Samp- 
son to handle in his own 
manner. Principal among these 
was the raising of an endow- 
ment of $100,000 for the conference. 
The matter of endowing the confer- 
ence did not meet with general ap- 
proval at the discussion. There 
were some dissenting voices with 
well-grounded objections. 

It was contended that endowment 
of the organization might tend toward 
destruction of the efficacy of the body 
because of its democratic, nonpartisan 
and unbiased stand on educational 
matters, comment and criticism of 
many to the contrary. It was also 
stated that the matter of endowing 
and the endowment of the conference 
might tend to remove the odium of 
alleged political activities. 

Suggestions were made as to the 
possible affiliation, consolidation, cor- 
relation or even disbanding of the 
conference. Against disbanding or 
dissolving all those present at the open 
meeting stood firmly. Stress was laid 
upon the great good the conference 
has alreadv been largely instrumental 
in accomplishing through its untiring 
activities. 

In opening the session Mr. Neff re- 
viewed briefly the work of the con- 
ference and the good it had accom- 
plished. Among other matters he 
mentioned that through the activities 
of the conference and its influence it 
had been possible to lengthen’ the 
scholastic term twenty-five days in 
Texas schools. Also. the constitu- 
tional inhibition relative to taxation 
for local school purposes had been re- 
moved and public school growth given 
a decided impetus. School property 
had increased three-fold, he stated, 
and the public school system had been 
improved more in the last six or seven 
years than in twenty-five years pre- 
ceding. He stated that there were in 
Texas 150,000 boys and girls that did 


not attend schools who were within 
the scholastic age and that the average 
daily absentee record was approxi- 
mately 400,000. When 600,000 schook 
children finish grade schools they 
have no high school facilities, he con- 
tinued. He favored a retention of the 
organization under some slightly dif- 
ferent mode of procedure and organ- 
ization. 

Dr. Frederick Eby of the University 
of Texas said that the condition of 
schools in Texas was no better than 
they were in Massachusetts in 1837, 
and that he had made a careful study 
of the conditions both in Texas and 
there. He favored the appointment 
of a committee to investigate the 
situation as it was at present relative 
perhaps to overlapping of work and 
likewise toward an effort 
taining branches of work 
that no other educational organiza- 
tions now operating, regarded as 
their functions. He called attention 
to the necessity for a strong central 
organization or directing body to in- 
fluence public opinion and legislation. 

F. M. Bralley, former  superinten- 
dent of education and now president 
of the college of industrial arts at 
Denton, sent a telegram stating 
that the conference had done a 
great good and that he favored its 
retention. 

W. F. Doughty, superintendent of 
public instruction, complimented the 
efforts of the organization and the 
success it had achieved, but raised 
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the question as to whether the con- 
ference had served its usefulness. He 
acknowledged the necessity for fur- 
ther work and opposed the merging 
with other organizations. He  sug- 
gested that the matter be approached 
by the body as students and every 
effort made to promote the edu- 
cational interest of Texas in the 
best manner. 

Superintendent A. N. McCallum of 
the Austin schools stated that the con- 
ference had been a powerful ally to 
the educational interests and he hated 
to see the activities discontinued. 

H. Caswell Ellis of the University 
of Texas extension department raised 
the question as to politics entering 
into the work of those interested in 
state education and spoke for the 
necessity of an organization through 
which those interested in education 
could get a hearing and espouse their 
causes aS nonpartisan and nonpolitical 


bodies. He stated that there were 
more higher educational institutions 
in private hands than in state 


hands that were backed by en- 
dowments and denominations. 

Cullen F. Thomas spoke for the re- 
tention of the organization as did J. 
L. Kesler of Baylor University. R. 
B. Binnion, chief clerk of the depart- 
ment of education, outlined the 
necessity for the retention of a Con- 
ference for Education on two counts. 
One was that it be retained and oper- 
ated as heretofore, with specific work 
outlined for it, and secondly, that it 
be endowed and operated as anen- 
dowed organization, not drawing its 
membership strictly from professional 
educational people. 

Others who spoke were Dr. W. J. 
Battle, acting president of the Uni- 
versity of Texas; J. D. Sandifer, 
president of Simmons College, Abil- 
ene, and S. M. Floyd, a member of 
the city educational department. 

Those present at the conference 
meeting were: A. Caswell Ellis, di- 
rector of the extension department, 
University of Texas; H. F. Estill, of 
Sam Houston Normal College, Hunts- 
ville; A. J. Hall, Baylor University: 
J. L. Kesler, Baylor University; Mrs. 
Frank Buchner, Austin; Cullen F. 
Thomas, Dallas; T. V. Archer, prin- 
cipal of the State School for Deaf: 
Gus F. Urbantke, president of the 
State School for Deaf: W. S. Sut- 
ton, University of Texas; 
Robert Vinson, principal 
Theological Seminary; Frederick 
Eby, University of Texas; J. 
Sandifer, president Sim- 
mons College, Abilene; State Super- 
intendent of Education W. : 
Doughty, Superintendent of Austin 
Schools A. N. McCallum, Chief Clerk 
Binnion of the department of educa- 
tion, S. M. Lloyd of Austin, J. L. Taff 
of Austin and President W. J. Battle, 
University of Texas. 


CENTRAL STATES. 


INDIANA. 


INDIANAPOLIS. Announcement 
has been made of business and local 
committees of the forty-third Na- 
tional Conference of Charities and 
Correction, which is to be held at 
Indianapolis, May 10-17, 1916. One 
ef the most interesting committees is 
that on Change of Name, for it has 
been advocated by some members 
that a title be selected which more 
teut indicates the nature of the body, 
is dee national of 
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BOSTON, MASS. 


workers. In preparation for the re- 
ception of the Conference at Indian- 
apolis committees have been or- 
ganized throughout’ the _ state 
for the purpose of making a 
great exhibit of the progress 
of Indiana in matters of social wel- 
fare during the past one hundred 
years, as the centennial of her ad- 
mission to the Union will be cele- 
brated in 1916. Organized social 
work, both public and _ private, 
has been’ growing by leaps 
and bounds in this central 
region, and it has been thought 
that the record of attendance 
at the last National Conference 
(2,600) may be more than equalled. 
The president, Dr. Francis H. Gav- 
isk, of Indianapolis, has had more 
than thirty years’ experience in social 
service in this city, and occupies a 
unique position in that he is the 
first Catholic clergyman ever to 
preside over this Conference. 


ILLINOIS. 


DECATUR. A most unusual school 
report, because it is extremely read- 
able for parents and clear and in- 
forming for school workers, is the 
fiftieth annual report of the Decatur 
Board of Education, which is also 
the second annual report of Superin- 
tendent J. O. Engleman. 

The high school survey conducted 
by Mr. Engleman with the co-oper- 
ation of the students is unique in 
many ways. It covered the follow- 
ing topics: Size of families of pupils, 
health signs, use of tobacco, organ- 
izations within the school, agriculture 
course justified by parents’ occupa- 
tions, other subjects desired by stu- 
dents, home study, occupations 
chosen by students, reasons given 
for choice of life work, students 
earning money outside of school, 
books voluntarily read, papers and 
magazines read, college plans, aver- 
age number of motion pictures a 
month, religious services attended, 
likable qualities in teachers. 

The exceptional value of such a 
survey, in reflecting student opinion, 
is obvious. Other sections of Mr. 
Engleman’s report are equally illu- 
minating; for example, those stating 
results of spelling, arithmetic, and 
language tests. 

Of the results of the question about 
other subjects desired, the report 
says: “391 answers expressed satis- 
faction with the course as it is, sug- 
gesting no additions. A trifle more 
than half, however, accepted the in- 
vitation and made suggestions calling 
for ninety-four additional subjects 
or more extended treatment of sub- 
jects already taught. In most cases 
there are so few students indicating 
a desire for the subject suggested as 
to make the suggestion valueless, 
from an administrative point of view. 
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Educational Department, 
Room 2068 
Woolworth Bidg., N. Y. C. 


Girls’ School 


FOR SALE AT SACRIFICE 


Flourishing Girls’ School in large 
city of Middle West. Established 25 
years. Ill] health of Principal onl 
reason for selling. Address WIN- 
SHIP TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 6 
Beacon St., Boston. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, Bridge- 

water, Mass. For both sexes, 

For catalogue, address the Principal, 
A. C, Boyden, M. A. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, Salem, 
Massachusetts, Coeducational 
Department for the pedagogical ané 
technical training of teachers of the 
commercial subjects. J. Asbury Pit- 
man, Principal. 


For example, for architecture, con- 
struction of autos, insurance writing, 
printing, salesmanship, stenotype and 
telegraphy there is one request each. 
But six requests for astronomy, 
eleven for electrical engineering, six- 
teen for pottery, sixteen for Spanish, 
and seventy-four for French, are 
more provocative of thought, regard- 
less of the outcome. Both students 
and high school faculty may be as- 
sured that neither the superintendent 
nor the Board of Education will be 
disposed to ignore lightly such re- 
quests. On the contrary, they ought 
to be granted unless good reasons 
can be given the students for deny- 
ing them.” 


SPRINGFIELD. The state board 
of administration has purchased a 
large amount of playground appara- 
tus for use in state charitable institu- 
tions. Whirligigs, horizontal bars, 
swinging chairs and slides form the 
main part of the purchase. 


The apparatus will be placed on the 
rounds of the Soldiers’ Orphans” 
ome at Normal, the State Train- 
ing School for Girls at St. Charles, 
the Lincoln State School and Colony 
for Feeble-Minded, the St. Charles” 
School for Boys and any other insti- 
tutions where there are persons 
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THE EASTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Reputation founded on twenty-five years of successful experience. 


Established 1890 


6 BEACON STREET, BOSTON 


THE FICKETT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Edward W. Fickett, Prop. 
Established 1885. 


8 Beacon Street, Boston. 
Telephone Hay. 1678. 


GUERNSEY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


If you are opento engagement or abetter position, 


let our service help you. 


Write today for circulars. 


BE, A. GUERNSEY, Manager, 15 Ashburton Place, Dept. A, Boston 


capable of being benefited by their 


use. . 

The board for the state hospitals 
for the insane is considering the ad- 
dition of sand piles to the equipment 
of those institutions. 


WISCONSIN. 


MADISON. The senior women’s 
memorial in the University of Wis- 
consin this year will be a co-operative 
house established after the plan of the 
present Mortar Board Co-operative 
cottage. It is the plan of the senior 
women to subscribe enough money 
to furnish the entire house. The 
women who occupy it will do their 
own housework, so that heat, rent, 
light, and water will be their only 
expenses, and board and room rent 
will be brought as nearly as possible 
down to cost. 

Employment various house- 
hold work for fifty-three women stu- 
denits at the University of Wiscon- 
sin has been found by Mrs. bee 
Flett, head of the women’s employ- 
ment bureau. Forty-three of these 
positions consist in waiting on table, 
doing housework in_ private families, 
or taking care of children. Ten girls 
are doing temporary work—heiping 
at special luncheons or dinners, an- 
swering the door bell during an 
evening, or playing with a few 
children for an afternoon. 

Positions in clerical work and sten- 
ography are much scarcer and only 
two regular positions have been 
filled. 

One-fiith of the students in_ the 
University of Wisconsin are regts- 
tered in the College of Agriculture, 
according to the latest report. Of! 
the 972 in this college, 595 are taking 
the regular four-year course in agrt- 
culture, 116 are taking middle 
course, and 261 are enrolled in home 
economics. The report shows a de- 
crease of 119 from the number ot stu- 
dents enrolled in the College ot 
Agriculture at the same time last 
"The final total of 4,868 students at 


the University of Wisconsin this 
year is a decrease of four students 
from the enrollment at this time last 
year. An increase of 185 students is 
reported in the College of Letters 
and Science. The schools of law 
and medicine have grown 
slightly, but the College of Engi- 
neering reports a decrease of 62. 

The course in commerce, with 542 
students, gained 73 students. The 
course in journalism, enrolling 120, 
gained 16 students: the course in 
chemistry, enrolling 95, gained 24: 
omg pharmacy, enrolling 36, increased 
ny 4 


NORTH DAKOTA. 


LA MOURE. Under the leader- 
ship of J. S. Bjornson this city has 
established a fully appointed junior 
high school, a wide-awake Civic Im- 
provement League, an efficient and 
helpful Parent-Teachers’ Association 
and a teachers’ library of high stan- 
dard, and a_ scientifically classified 
school library. Medical inspection is 
also provided for. 


OHIO. 


COLUMBUS. The annual meeting 
of the education section, Section L, 
of the, American Academy for the 
Advancement of Science will be 
held here December 29 and 30. S. A. 
Couttis of the Detroit Public Schools 
is chairman of the section, and he 
hopes this year to have a much 
larger representation of public school 
superintendents to hear and take part 
in some unusually good discussions 
he has arranged. Some of the 
speakers and their subjects follow: 

Paul H. Hanus, Harvard Uni- 
versity, on “City School Superin- 
tendents’ Reports’: B. R. Bucking- 
ham, chief statistician, New York 
City, on “A Survey of the Gary 
Schools and Pre-Vocational Schools 
in New York City’; William S. Gray, 
instructor in education, University 
of Chicago, Chicago, Ill, on “The 


Cleveland Survey”; A. P. Weiss, 
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Ohio State University, Columbus, 
Ohio, on “School Grades Expressed 
in Terms of the Class Average”; 
Henry W. Holmes, Harvard Uni- 
versity, on “Characteristics of the 
English Style of Elementary School 
Pupils”; Mamie E. Anthony, Urbana, 
Ill, “An Investigation in English 
Compositiqn with High School 
Pupils.” 

A number of other investigations 
in class subjects will be reported on, 


NORTHWESTERN STATES. 


WASHINGTON. 


TACOMA. Installation of manual 
training equipment has just been 
completed in the public school at 
Steilacoom, where the first year of 
high school work was begun last 
autumn. 

For the domestic science instruction 
a small storeroom was utilized. In 
this room are four electric plates on 
a long table built by the boys, with 
drawers and cupboards beneath for 
the storing of the cooking utensils 
used by the girls. A set of pantry 
shelves was built by the girls them- 
selves, with a little aid from the boys 
in cutting the lumber. For baking, 
there is an electric oven. 

The boys have six carpenter 
benches. These are placed in one 
end of the large classrooms. So 
enthusiastic are the boys that most 
of them spend a half hour in the 
morning and a half hour in the 
evening, before and after school, 
working at their benches. One of 
the boys, Earl Doering, is making a 
large cooling closet for the 
use. of the girls in the 
domestic science department. 
Another boy, Carroll Taylor, 
has an artistic knack, which he is put- 
ting to commercial use by making 
— cards he sells to other pu- 
pils. 


The Week in Review 


(Continued from page 577 ) 


would materially increase the surtax 
on incomes above a certain figure; 
and would put new taxes on gaso- 
line. crude and refined oils, auto- 
mobiles, other internal combustion 
engines and other things. 
None of these taxes could be ex- 
pected to be popular with those who 
would be called upon to pay them; 
but they would not be a very griev- 
ous burden. 
CLEARING OUT THE CANAL. 
The Mock of the Panama Canal 
proves to be even more serious than 
was at first reported, and it 1s now 
estimated that it will take six 
months to clear the waterway perma- 
nently, although a shallow and nar- 
row channel will be dredged through 
the slide earlier. Some of the ships 
which were about to pass through 
when the slide ocurred = are still 
waiting, but most of them have 
given up and sailed for the straits 
of Magellan. This wil! have to be 
the regular route of the American- 
Hawaiian fleet until regular trafhe 
through the canal is resumed; while 


the’ American corst-to-coast trade 
will have to transhin cargoes across 
the Isthmus of Panama bv the 
Panama railroad line All this, of 


course, means deley and higher 
but, im spite of everything, the AG 
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lantic-Pacific coastwise trade is be- 
ing well maintained. It will be a 
joyous day, howéver, when the 
cana! is ready for full business. 


Is Truancy a Challenge? 


The New Kepublic says:— 

“There is something uncanny in 
the collocation of the words ‘compul- 
sory and ‘education.’ What has 
been wrong with school, child, home, 
neighborhood, that a_ constabulary 
has had to be invoked to secure at- 
tendance at' school? And what of the 
child physically present in the school- 
room who is too often mentally and 
spiritually truant, his non-attendance 
in that degree as mischievous as 
any? Every fresh sign that truancy 
is coming to be regarded less as a 
sign of juvemle depravity and more 
as a deep-rooted symptom of wrong 
conditions is reassuring. In a re- 
port published by the Public Educa- 
tion Association of New York the 
stated cattses of truancy are based 
on menta! and physical tests of the 
truants and an examination of home 
and neighborhood conditions. The 
report deduces the need of more 
medical and social supervision of the 
laggards and less of police perfor- 
mance. This conclusion is in line 
with the proposals of the New York 
City Mayor’s Committee on Voca- 
tional Help to Minors, which looks 
to the formation of child-welfare 


and guidance committees with the} 


purpose of ministering to the chil- 
dren before they become problems. 
It is also in line with the proposed 
re-adjustments which the New York 
system, and indeed all for- 
ward-looking school systems are 
seeking to effect away from the old 
drill-bench-textbook road to learn- 
ing. What the home and school 
visitot, the play teacher, the voca- 
tional counselor, the school nurse_and 
physician, and a vitalized school 
program itself may yet do is a mat- 
ter to engage the serious thought 
of a democracy. School attendance 
can be made the most appealing ex- 
perience in the lives of children. 
normal and sub-normal alike, if 
school] authorities accept the chal- 
lenge implied in the. very existence 
of truancy.” 


MAGAZINES 
—The special features of the 
December Review of Reviews 
are “What Sea Power Means 
to England in this War,” 


by A. C. Laut; “Diplomacy 
and Battle in the Balkans,” by Frank 
H, Simonds; “Helping the Belgians,” 
by Ernest P. Bicknell; “The Bul- 
garians and Their Country,” by’ Oli- 
ver Bainbridge; and “Speeding the 
Silver Bullets’—an account of the 
war finance measures of the British 
Government—by Lewis R. Free- 
man. The parcel-post library sys- 
tem recently adopted in Wisconsin 
is described by Fred L. Holmes. 
Many of the striking war posters 
wsed in Great Britain for recruiting 
and floating ithe war loans are repro- 
duced in this issue. 


partment comments on the pros- 
pects of peace in Europe, 
the defence question before 


the coming session of Congress 
in this country, the re- 
sults of recent state and local elec- 
tions, the coming of business pros- 
perity, and the successful culmina- 
tion of the San Francisco fair. 
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The editorial de-f 


AN AGENCY THAT RECOMMENDS ONLY 


VACANCIES for 1916 do not wait until afver the Holidays. Following the trend of the 
, times saperintendents now “shop earls.’ Teachers who are think ing of 
changing for 1916-17 should b+ on the alert Registration with an Agency is desirable 
whether a teacher contemplates change or not—as a safeguard against the unexpected. 
To be contented'y unaware of actual conditions unti! May first and then to be 
rudely awakened by an unlooked-for jolt im the discovery that continuation 
in the same position means simply Many teschers tatal to future pros- 
following along in an easy rut is FOR pects. “Preparedness” would better be 
the watchword. It is the teacher who is growing not only in teaching abily but 
in activities indirectly connected with his position that will be quick to see 
when he has filled his present place full. f it is time to move on do it in a 
peofessional mianer, The Agency is active thronghou, the year. Teachers 1916 
must make ready now in order to have a satisfactory pick of vacancies for . 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN TEACHERS’ AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, Manager 
313-321 EAST WASHINGTON STREET, SYRACUSE,N. Y. 


YOU WANTED THAT POSITION. 
Suggested by our own observations of thirty TELLS 


years of the successes and failures of applications. his 


The Albert Teachers’ Agency, 623 Watesh Ave., Chiccgo, 


WESTERN OFFICE: SPOKANE, WASH, 


Tw Pratt Teachers’ Agency 7° fitth Averse 


New York 
Becommendés teachers te colleges, public and private schools. 
Advises parents about- schools. WM. 0. PRATT, Wer. 


introduces to 


MERICAN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 4 


and FOREIGN Superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Futors and Gov- 
= . forevery department of instruction; recommends good Schools to parerta .€all om 
or ress 


Mrs, KM, J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 


recommends teachert and has filled on- 
dreds of high grade poritions (ep te 

$5.000) with excellent teachers. tab— 

lished 1889 No charge to emp): yers, 

none for registration If you 


teacher forany desirable plece or Lnow 
where a teacher may be wanted, address H. 8. Kellogg. 31 Union Square,. New York. 


PECIA LISTS with good general education wanted for werd ip 

High, Preparatory and Norma! Schoolsand Colleges in Penn- 

sylvania and other States. Grade teachers with ability to teach some appro: d sys- 

tem of music and drawing secure positions paying $70 te 9° per month. For further 
information address THE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, KR. L. MYERS & CO., 


Lemoyne Trust Building. Harrisburg, Pa. Co-operating A genctes in Denver and Atlante 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY Tremont Building, Beston. 


HE SOHERMERHORN TEACHERS’ AGENCY, A agency for ruyerior 
people. We recommend only reliable candidates. Services free toschoo’ officials. 


CHARLES W. MULFORD, Proprietor 363 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. ¥. 
Telephone 1635 Murray Hill, 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Inc. 


Supp.ies Schoo!s and Colleges with Competent Teachers, Assists Teachers 
in Obtaining Positions, Send for Bulletin. 


HARLAN P, FRENCH, Pres. and Treas, W. W. ANDREWS, Sec’y 
81 Chape! St., Albany, N. Y. 


THE PROVIDENT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Positions in Schools and Colleges. Register Now 
JAMES LEE LOVE, Director “ . 120 Tremont Street, Boston, Mase 


| We have unequaled facilities for placing 
teachers in every part of the country. 


6 Beacon St. ‘ . Boston, Mass. 
ALVIN F. PEASE, 


WINSHIP 
TEACHERS’ 


AGENCY 


Long Distance Telephone. Manager. 
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‘The International Novice Championship 
Typewriter Contest 


At the Annual Business Show at the Sixty-ninth 
Regiment Armory, New York, October 25, 1915, 


WAS WON BY 


Miss Hortense S. Stollnitz 
Operating a Model 10 


Typewriter 


Miss Stollnitz wrote 114 words per minute net for fifteen minutes, a 
world’s record for novices in International. Championship Contests 


"This novice event is open only to those who have never used a typewriter previous to September, 1914. It is therefore 
the one event that gives 4 real indication of the machine’s part in the development of speed in typewriting. 

The question of typewriter merit is not determined by what the exceptional operator of exceptional training can 
do, but by what the average operator can do, 

And the best answer to this question, afforded by any speed contest, is, what can the novice do?—for the novice 
stage is the stage through which all operators must pass. 

By this test the Remington has proved itself to be THE operator’s machine—the machine which enables the 

operator to do the most and the best work from the very outset, and ever after. 


Remington Typewriter Company 
(Incorporated) 
New York and Everywhere 


WINTER SPECIAL 
JOURNAL OF EDUCATION 


Most Noteworthy Number in the Current Series 


“EDUCATORS AS I HAVE KNOWN THEM’ 


Dr. A. E. Winship and many educators of National 
Reputation write appreciatingly of the work of the late 


DR. WILLIAM TORREY HARRIS 


“Dr. Harris lived three distinct lives in mature life. The first in St. 
Louis, the second as one of the Concord Philosophers (with a capital P), 
and the last as Uniled States Commuisstoner of Education.’’ 
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NEXT WEEK 
ORDER EXTRA COPIES IN ADVANCE 
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